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The Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1846—1898. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL takes for its single aim the one peculiar 
service which life insurance alone can render and which no other institution 
can. rival; The perfect protection of dependent families, at the lowest possible 
cost—the cheapest, simplest, most thorough family protection. By dint of 
incessant care and economy at every point it has succeeded and does succeed 
in this purpose as none other has done oris doing. It secures the best and 
highest obtainable results from the prudent and unselfish policyholder’s 
point of view; and to make sure of and to maintain these it steadily foregoes 
those things for which others strive at such fearful cost, to wit: rapid growth 
and enormous size; things very impressive, even startling, to the general 
eye, but which do not benefit the policyholder in the slightest, and which 
can be had only at an enormous cost which he must pay. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS Actuary, 


JacoB L. GREENE, Prest. 
Joun M. TAYLOR, V.-Prest. 


APPRAISAL 


AND 


AW A RD. 


By JOHN A. FINCH 
OF THE INDIANAPOLIS BAR, 


A Treatise for the Guidance of all Concerned in an Appraise- 
ment Under a Fire Insurance Policy, Giving in 
Substance Many Legal Decisions 
With Citations, 





PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


ADDRESS, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


95 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





NOW READY. 


The Seventh (1898) Annual Edition 


The Handy Guide 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
OF 


American Life Insurance Companies. 


THE HANDY GUIDE has attained such a high standing among life insurance 
field-workers that no well-equipped office is considered complete without it. 
It is incomparably the most convenient, most complete, and most accurate 
compilation of data ever presented to the life insurance world. This is the 
unanimous opinion of the thousands who use it and who are the most com- 
petent to judge of its merits. 

The new edition for the current year, greatly improved, is now ready for 
delivery. This valuable publication contains all the latest policy 
contracts and the dividend results issued by Companies 
in 1898 and since the last edition was printed. 

Orders should be sent in at once to secure early copies of this most valu- 
able work for field-men. 


PRICE (handsomely bound in flexible leather), $2.00 
‘¢ (with first supplement bound in), - - 2.25 


Address all orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
98 William St., New York. 





Founded 1792. Charter Perpetual. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Capital, - - - $8,000,000.00 
Assets, January, 1898, 10,057,220.93 


Surplus over all Liability of Capital and Reinsurance 


$2,602,597.14 





CHARLES PLATT, President. EUGENE L., ELLISON, Vice-Pres. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary and Treasurer. 








_JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec. T. HOUARD WRIGHT, MarineSec. 
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London Guarantee »° Accident Company 


LIMITED, 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
ORGANIZED 1869. 


J. CROSBY BROWN, Esa., New York. 
’ GEO. H. WHEELER, Esq., Chicago. 

J. W. DOANE, Esgq., Chicago. 

ERSKINE M. PHELPS, Esq., Chicago. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
Manhattan Building, 307-321 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


A. W. MASTERS, General Manager. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT. . I N ¢ U R A N C - 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. . 
Eastern Department, 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
62 OEDAR S8T., NEW YORK. 





WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE . 
ELEVATOR AND 
TEAMS ... 


§ W. PEASE, “Resident Manager, 


Bourne's Multiplication Table 


For MULTIPLYING Four FIGURES BY 
Any NuMBER OF FIGURES. 


Bourne’s Multiplication Table 


For MULTIPLYING THREE FIGURES BY ANY NUMBER OF FIGURES, 


These tables, compiled by Arthur Bourne, are the most compact and 
accurate tables extant for use in multiplying, whereas the ordinary books 
require about 450 pages to present the products of three figures by three 
figures, Bourne’s four-figure table requires but 10 pages, and the three-figure 
table is only 9 inches long by 7 inches wide. Write for descriptive circular 
giving testimonials of eminent actuaries. 


Four-figure table, on heavy paper, $1.50 


PRICES Three-figure table, on heavy paper, 50 cents. 
Three-figure table, on cardboard, 75 cents. 


Address, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


95 William Street, New York, 





CASUALTY np 
SURETY CO. 


CASH CAPITAL, $250,000. 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


UNIO 


WRITES DESIRABLE CONTRACTS COVERING 


INSURANCE, 


High Grade Inspections Guaranteed Steam Boiler and 
Elevator Policvholders, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE, 
GENERAL LIABILITY, ELEVATOR, TEAMS, 
INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT, 

PLATE GLASS AND STEAM BOILER 


JNo. GREENOUGH, 
Secretary. 


C. P. ELLERBE, 
President. 


THEO. E. GATY, 
3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. 


Applications for Territory Should be Addressed to 
Home Office, Wainwright Building, St. Louis. 


OR TO 
W. M. Byrne, General Agent for New Jersey and Eastern New York, 145 Broadway, New 
York City ;Smiru, Davis & Co., General Agents for Western New York, Western Penn- 
sylvania and Northern Ohio, 200 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. J. DunKLE, Resident 
Manager New England States, 518 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass.; W. A. Topp, 
Resident Manager Eastern Pennsylvania, 411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Po, 





WANTED. 


A few competent, reliable men 
with good records for Depart- 
ment and District Managers,with 

: whom liberal commission and re- 
8 ss newal contracts will be made. 
No “has beens” need apply. 

The Company writes First Class, Ordinary and 
Under-average risks at rates adequate to the hazard 
assumed, thus giving agents a larger scope than any 
other Company. Address, 


PTronn cits 


THE NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Hartford, Conn. 





Established 1865. 


Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate Glass 
lnstraice C0, | 


OF FRANEFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, GERMANY. 


Employers and Public Liabilities, Elevator Insurance, Workmen's 
Collective, Individual Accident and Plate Glass. 

For the security of Policyholders in the United States of America, a 
depesit has been made in the State of Massachusetts, of $200,000.00 in 
United States Bonds, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT, 
41-43 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


F. G. VOSS, MANAGER AND ATTORNEY. 





*Flubalttnodf 


Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


<i «<i 
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THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 
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GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER C0., 


FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES EQUIPPED WITH THE 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 


BOTH WET PIPE AND DRY PIPE 
SYSTEMS. 


In thousands of actual fires in all parts of the world, the 
Grinnell System of Automatic . Sprinklers has confined the 
damage to a limited area and minimum amount. 

These remarkable results have been secured with a large 
pecuniary gain to the Insurance Companies, and with a reduction 
in the cost of insurance of 25 to 50 per cent. 


Information and Proposals Furnished at the several department Agencies, 
and at the 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE 


Employer's Liability Assurance Corp’, 


LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
The Original and Leading Liability Company in the World. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE INSURANCE AT CONSERVATIVE RATES. 


Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents for which they are liable. 


Combination General Accident policies giving double benefits in case of rail- 





_ oad accidents. Also insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal Premium 


against Claims and Lawsuits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, -_ - 


GEORGE MUNROE ENDICOTT, - 
Manager for the United States, 


DWIGHT & LILLIE. General Agents for New York, 
51 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





General Manager and Secretary. 
Boston, Mass. 








' 





THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 60, 


97 TO 103 CEDAR ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Assets, $3,135,1C0.72 Surplus, $588,343.07 
Losses Paid, $9,326,928.14 


CASUALTY INSURANCE SPECIALTIES : 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP FOR PERSONS 
IN POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, PLATE GLASS, BOILER, ELEVATOR. 
EMPLOYER’S, LANDLORD’S, AND COMMON 
CARRIER’S LIABILITY. 

OFFICERS: 

GEO, F, SEWARD, President. ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer and Secretary. 
EDWD. L. SHAW, Ass’t Secretary. 





INCORPORATED IN 1866. 


GERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


1,965,161.55 
1,020,877.05 
3,186,038.60 


C. O. COLLMAN, President. HENRY BAIER, Vice-President. 


QUEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


NEW YORK 





The Security Motnal Life Ins, Co, 


HOME OFFICE, PHELPS BANK BLDG., BINGHAMTON; N. Y. 


WM. G. PHELPS, 
President. 


JAMES W. MANIER, 
Treasurer. 


$100,000 deposited with the New York Insurance Department for the 
protection of policyholders, 


LOW RATES. 
LIBERAL POLICY-CONTRACTS. 
ATTRACTIVE PLANS. 


Live, wide-awake Agents make money representing the SECURITY. 


For terms and territory, address 


CHAS. M. TURNER, Sec’y and Gen’l Manager. 





D. B. SCHULTE, Treasurer, WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED. 


HCENIX INSURANCE. COMPANY 
_ OF HARTFORD, CONN. _ 





CORNERED eke 88 Soe orraiccbninoeu nce cckseusaocslanseuteeuchstbasebuseor $2,000,000.00 
ene NR NI oes cece conduc cevenpebntsececsxcnenakecstewses bene 5,538,379,50 
Surplus over all liabilities, including reinsurance ...........-----.--- -----e0- 1,022,915,87 





D. W. C. SKILTON, President. 
EDWARD MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F, SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Assistant Secretary 


HE AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


M. M. BELDING, President. 
CHAS. S. WHITNEY, Vice-President and Manager. 
JOHN NAPIER, Secretary. 


The report of the New York State Insurance Department of its examination of the 
os. completed in November, 1897, in addition to certifying to its solidity, says : 
. “DEATH LOSSES AND CLAIMS have pone preeten Iss and the Corpora- 
tion’s affairs have been administered STRICTLY WITHIN T REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE INSURANCE LAW OF THE STATE.” 


HOME OFFICE, 5-7-9-1 1 


Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Agents wanted, with or without experience. Liberal Contracts. 





HE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCECO. 
OF MONTPELIER, VT. 


ASSETS, = $15,000,0G60.00 





CHARLES DEWEY, President. 
J. C. HOUGHTON, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH A. DE BOER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
149 BRoADWAY, Singer Building. 


J. F. Maktey, Gen’l Manager. 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 





Fidelity. Court. Contract Bonds. 


HE CITY TRUST, SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND SURETY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
HOME OFFICE: 927 anp 929 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Crpltel, fall paid. onose ences none ncussencescecenr surpens wancnnSbecssesbwaenversune $500,000 
Surplus, Undivided Profits and Reserve, January 1, 1898...................------- 887,000 


CHARLES M. SWAIN, President. 
MICHAEL P, HERATY, Vice-President. JAMES F. LYND, Sec’y and Treas. 


JOSEPH A. SINN, Trust Officer, 
and in charge of Surety Department, Philadelphia. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


— A. SULLIVAN, General Manager for New York. 160 Broadway, New York. 
ILLIAM P. CAMPBELL, General Western Agent, 319 ‘‘ The Rookery,”’ Chicago, III. 
WALTON C. TAFT, General Agent for New England, 66 State Street, Boston, Mass 

T. BRENT SWEARINGEN, Agent, 435 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 18086 ......-...2- -nocnncncccecnccce coco eens concen snccesccce $524,226.47 
; LIABILITIES. 

Contingent Safety and Reserve Fund.......---2---------e+e0---- $100,000.00 

Raine TR sii oe dn ce oct wdccce sede wn dusnsocenadeaes 83,300.18 

Loses AGhusted ant Duc. ..<< 55..0-2.25 cccscncsnwa<cncnsesesess= 15,056.79 

Eine AIO RENO. oot wc ccac cacensskga pers sankeanseuncccerenes 7,650.00 

Commissions accrued on premiums in course of collection....----- 1,999.08 $208,006.00 
Surplus giver all Tienutles.... ccccn nc scneccacnwonsensesson $816,220.47 

Losses Paid Since Oranisition ...0-00cseccecccenccabcunscoesenss 1,079,139.04 

Dividends Paid Since Organization..........--.-..----.2-.-----« 149,351.51 


F. S. DANFORTH, Secretary. C. B. SHOVE, President. 


Life Insurance on the Individual Merit Plan with the 


ECURITY TRUST AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, N.W. CorneER TENTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RGCEIDIS SIBO9> ference cusaid aersee's $365,453.30 
Disbursements. .........000% ‘cece ~$05,705:44 
Assets..... RIE a le as alice dice woare 460.544 51 
MEA MMAGIES celia io'sio: 55g heise kane sse« ~ 200533000 
Surplus to policyholders........... 254,214.51 
Insurance in force December, 1895. 1,887,350.00 

sb sa ae 1896. 6,064,755.00 


it “ce 6c 


1897. 9,010,049.00 


Rost. E. Pattison, President. CLARENCE E, Cook, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Rosert P, Figip, Vice-Prest. and Actuary. Joun M. Emery, M.D., Ass’t Actuary. 
Gro, B, Luprr, 2d V.-Prest.& Mgr. of Agencies. Ropert P. Ropins, M.D., Med. Director. 


20% (Century Pouicies 


LIFE -—ACCIDENT 
Organized 1868. 


” PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Or CaLirornia. 





Pacific Mutual Building 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. Mosuer, Eastern Manager, 100 Broadway, New York. 





RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CoO., 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 





FIRE AND MARINE. UNITED STATES BRANCH. 


January ist, 1898, 


BN iinaicodShasnantoenascseunsnshtitlensipesae ee Miimiel ches sais cost $1,268,315.83 
RUNES oc vecis occ nswinwcncnicncecesssesmuhese caseR Mees Miede bacon us sconce 783,415.23 
DURUM. oo oc. 5ccn-0cseceucd cos son paapembceteentarts a: aebteeaceceucces $484,900.10 


Hon. GEO. A. COX, President. J. J. KENNY, Vice-President. 
W. T. BLACKWELL, Supt. of Agencies. 








COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 





OFFICE + 


Cor. Pine & Wilkam Sts., 
New York. 





ANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CORTLANDT M. TAYLOR, President. DOUGLAS PUTNAM, Secretary 
CLARENCE E. SECOR, Superintendent of Agencies. 


ASSETS. 

ROE Saree ee WRN ences ccuushiccomeesteerane- oc we peescbveweeracbe $271,436.28 
‘4 co 1891, ne Seocke neue poem erecenearaesdcban ouc ac sana 356,821.97 
; BRT v5 he eiaia diesels gue ia Srstaral icra Ware a Riel wialeroeted 529,138.99 
ra > 1893, “: Sia aleiatols'ais jules welatotewts Wis'eterdleinG Sessa oereee 567,942.63 
1894, he ee ee ee ee ere 619,751.52 
see | A eee res ree 672,073.01 

¢c “é 8 % iT 3 : : : : 
UES bc 766,641.43 
Bh cin sew’ Lata Gismamanat orate el dtan naa 865,800.68 


Life Insurance at lowest cost consistent with absolute security. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE SPECTATOR: 


THE SPECTATOR, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted 
to promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The 
subscription price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is Four 
Dollars per annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign countries in the Postal 
Union Five Dollars per annum. 

THE SPECTATOR has a larger circulation than any other insurance 
journal—and carries no “‘deadhead” subscriptions. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, PuBtisHErs. 
(Telephone Number, “459 Cortlandt.’”’) No. 95 Witu1am St., N. Y. 
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THE annual mecting of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners began on Tuesday of this week at 
Milwaukee, and is in session as THE SPECTATOR goes, into 
the mail. Commissioner Fricke of Wisconsin made elab- 
orate preparations for the gathering, and, if all the gentle- 
men who were assigned topics to discuss are present, the 
meeting must be a numerous and notable one. According 
to the programme the subject of insurance was to be treated 
from every standpoint by gentlemen whose experience au- 
thorized them to speak as experts, and the papers presented 
should prove most valuable additions to insurance literature. 
THE SPECTATOR goes to press Wednesday afternoon in 
order that cur subscribers may be served with it early Thurs- 
day morning, so that we are precluded from giving a full re- 
port of the proceedings, but our representative is on the spot 
prepared to take snap shots of the more interesting features. 
What he accomplishes in this line for this issue will be found 
in our news columns, as well as extracts from one or two 
papers that we secured in advance. This is undoubtedly the 
most diversified, if not the most important meeting of State 
insurance officials ever held, for it is the first time they have 
ever set themselves up to be talked to collectivley by such a 
constellation of brilliant insurance men. 





Last week The Union held its annual meeting at Niagara 
Falls, and is said to have been entirely satisfactory. As in 
the Spanish Cortes, the peace measures proposed in The 
Union were discussed behind closed doors, and all information 
relative to its action must be obtained through leaky mem- 
bers. That such members must constitute the majority is 
indicated by the fact that very full-reports of the meetings of 
The Union have been printed every year. The Union is a 
strong organization of fire underwriters that exercises a pow- 
erful influence in the Western field. It is continually sub- 
jected to criticism, which is one of the best indications that 
somebody's toes are being trodden upon by The Union re- 
formers. At the meeting last week much attention was given 
to the situation in fire underwriting, and abuses that are 
prevalent received their deserved condemnation, but how 
much good will come of it remains to be seen. Satisfaction 


with the work of the past was shown in the fact that the pow- 
ers of the large cities committee were increased, giving it ab- 
solute authority over the questions of rates, commissions and 
other bones of contentions, in Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


It is from the cities named that 
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complaints have come regarding the action of The Union, 
but this endorsement of it will tend to silence the grumblers. 
A resolution was adopted declaring non-intercourse with 
non-Union companies and requiring members to withdraw 
from agencies that were controlled by non-Union companies. 
This will hit some very strong Western agencies, and there 
is likely to be considerable missionary work required before 
the resolution is literally complied with. Other resolutions 
were adopted relating to foreign reinsurance, the writing of 
excess lines and overhead writing, which need only to be en- 
forced to make them valuable. The following-named gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing year: President, 
George T. Cram of St. Louis; vice-president, William Trem- 
bor of Freeport; secretary, J. A. Kelsey of Chicago. 





IN response to the circular sent out by THE SPECTATOR 
to managers of fire insurance companies doing business in 
New York, asking if they were in favor of a tariff associa- 
tion for this city, we have received seventy-one replies. Fifty- 
five of these were printed in THE SpEcTATOR of last week, 
and the remainder will be found in this issue.. Of the seventy- 
one, forty-five are in favor of reorganizing the old Tariff As- 
sociation, eight are opposed to it, and eighteen are non-com- 
mittal, or would like to see some changes in the organization; 
eleven favor a new association on new lines; fifty-five favor 
the meeting on the 20th inst. for consultation, as suggested 
by President Irvin, and fifty-four promise to be represented 
on that occasion. These replies are a fair index to the gen- 
eral sentiment that prevails among underwriters. The sum- 
mary disbandment of the old association instead of adopting 
stringent measures to cure the evils that had crept into it, is 
conceded to have been a mistake that has already cost the 
companies many thousands of dollars. In addition it has so 
demoralized the business here and elsewhere that it will take 
a long time to restore it to legitimate business conditions. 
While there are a few who think the time is not yet ripe for 
the reorganization of the Tariff Association, the letters printed 
by us show conclusively that the majority of companies are 
tired of doing business at a loss, and will gladly welcome 
any plan that promises to bring about a betterment of the 
situation. The reception given to the letter sent out recently 
by President Irvin holds out a hope that the companies are 
now in a frame of mind to carefully consider the feasibility 
of restoring the Tariff Association, and there will unques- 
tionably be a large attendance at the meeting he suggests 
holding on Tuesday next. A great amount of personal ill 
feeling and vindictiveness have been displayed as a result 
of the conditions that led to the disbandment of the old ‘asso- 
ciation, and some of the thorns then implanted are still rank- 
ling in the flesh of the victims, but such sentiments must give 
way if there is to be reform in present practices. Bad faith 
on the part of members of the old association is alleged as 
the cause of its dissolution, and there has been expressed a 
determination to punish the guilty ones, but the attempt to 
punish a few has brought disaster to the many. Vindictive- 
ness has not proven a success in this instance, and the further 
it is pursued the less profitable will it be found. If it be 
assumed that the pledged honor of any manager or repre- 
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sentative of a company is insufficient to make him walk in 
the paths of rectitude, there is a way of touching his pocket, 
which is far more sensitive than his conscience. Compel 
him to put up a good round sum to be forfeited or drawn 
upon whenever he strays from the right path, and what his 
conscience fails to accomplish the fear of losing good solid 
cash will do. Our suggestion of last week that the amount 
of forfeit money to be put up by each company should be 


regulated by the premium receipts as shown by the patrol. 


reports, is favorably received by those who think a forfeit 
desirable. A calm, dispassionate discussion of the situation 
at the present time, with vindictiveness laid aside, and a spirit 
of give and take predominating, is likely to result in bring- 
ing about a decided improvement in the fire underwriting 
business in New York. 





CoNVERSING upon the topic of tariff associations, an un- 
derwriter, who has grown gray in the business, said: “Why 
ig it necessary to have a tariff association anywhere? By 
what right do a number of companies combine to fix the 
price at which they and other companies shall sell their poli- 
cies? Department stores, boot and shoe merchants, grocers, 
etc., have no organizations to fix prices for their wares, but 
each one makes his own price, and sells all the goods he can; 
if he makes a profit he is satisfied, and if he loses money, why 
that’s an affair that concerns himself alone. Why should not 
insurance be sold in the same way? A tariff of rates is based 
on guess work, or, at best, is formed upon the judgment of 
one or two men, and is quite as likely to be wrong as right. 
The difference of opinion among company managers as to 
what a risk is worth is so great that we find one company 
writing a given risk at half what another will do it for, while 
a third has put it on the prohibited risk, and won’t touch it 
at any price. Why not let each follow his own judgment, and 
sell his policies on his own terms? It would then become a 
question of “the survivel of the fittest.” One answer to 
these queries was that such free trade in insurance would 
bring into the field a lot of speculative concerns intent only 
upon securing large premium receipts, regardless of rates, 
and by deceiving the public would feather the nests of the 
promoters, leaving the insured to suffer, while legitimate 
loss-paying companies would be crippled by the loss of in- 
come. It was suggested, on the other hand, that the stronger 
companies would be the gainers in a go-as-you-please race 
for business, as they cover a more extended territory from 
which to secure an average upon risks of all kinds, than their 
weaker brethren of honest intentions, and could afford to 
write insurance at a lower price. A superficial observer might 
hold to the theory of free trade in insurance, and an “open 
market,” but experience has taught the older and wiser heads 
in the business that co-operation is the best means for secur- 
ing fair play for all parties interested in selling insurance and 
in serving the public economically and equitably. The ques- 
tions raised by the veteran aforesaid have been extensively 
discussed heretofore, and are likely to be as long as men 
have opinions of their own. They may bow to the will of the 


majority, but will keep up a tremendous thinking, neverthe- 
less. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


As the time approches for the proposed conference of companies 
on the 2oth inst., relative to rate and other kindred matters, the in- 
terest therein becomes quite marked. From now on it will be a study 
to watch the opposing forces in their manceuvrings. 


There has been a considerable amount of letter writing during the 
past month or two, but, of that which has appeared in the public 
press, the larger part by far has apparently eminated from the rep- 
resentatives of those companies which favor a new association. On 
the other hand, the “war” party has practically remained silent, 
sullen and stubborn. Many of the companies which constitute this 
latter aggregation have been- getting mad for more than a year past, 
and, from appearances, it will take at least that length of time for 
them to get over their madness. Another source of irritation arises 
from the impression which they have that among those who are now 
the most active in urging the necessity of a conference and the for- 
mation of a new compact, are many who have been often mentioned 
in the street talk as largely, and even directly, responsible for the 
breaking up of the last association. 


The manager of a large agency company remarked the other day 
that “if we must have another association no steps should be taken 
in that direction until after the annual statements are filed. By that 
time the atmosphere would be clearer in more ways than one, and 
the prospects then for forming a solid organization assured—at least 
much better than now. At present the cry for a new association, and 
upon practically the same old lines as the last one, comes chiefly 
from certain quarters which have been peculiarly affected by the re- 
cent smash. Those companies which view with alarm the present 
condition of affairs have a perfect right to pull out or reinsure their 
metropolitan business.” 


The recent fires at 124th street and First avenue, 205 to 211 Third 
avenue, the celluloid works in Newark, N. J., the silk ribbon factory 
in Wallabor:t street, Brooklyn, and the one in Vesey street, touched 
up the market a little last week. These occurrences also furnished 
the Tariff Association advocates with additional enthusiasm for their 
cause. The published- list of companies involved in these various 
losses was an interesting one to peruse. 


There are several companies which give special attention to those 
buildings whose owners or tenants have abandoned the use of the 
automatic fire alarm service. It is a point with these offices that 
such risks are either declined outright or charged full tariff rates. 


Insurance upon the properties of the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, located at Madison avenue and Fifty-second street, was 
offered on the street lately at eighteen cents for three years. 


Among the foreign companies those which showed a premium 
increase in the recent report of the Brooklyn Salvage Corps, are 
the Lancashire, Royal Exchange, British America, Western, Trans- 
atlantic and Helvetia-Swiss. 


It is stated by parties connected with the jewelry trade that that 
business has been more than fair during the past six months, and that 
the prospects are good from now on to the holidays. 


There has been quite a run on tobacco warehouses, particularly 
Central stores in West Twenty-eighth street and Jarvis stores, Jersey 
City. As we approach a final settlement of Cuban affairs, we may 
reasonably expect a return of activity in Havana tobacco interests. 
Besides, the planting season usually begins in October, and, although 
this year’s crop may be somewhat short owing to reduced cultivation 
and the lateness of the rainy season (thereby causing drought), still 
the outlook is much better for a fair volume of imports that at first 
appeared. 


With a wide-open market and each company free to act as it likes, 
the probability of an early settlement of the proposed new graded 
grain form seems to be remote. There are three important points 
which appear to many ‘experienced and influential underwriters as 
detrimental to the interests of fire insurance companies, namely: 
Danger that the idea may spread to other storage interests or sys- 
tems in the metropolitan district, that there might be a general 
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adoption of annual as against the customary short rate entries, and 
finally a possible congestion of liability in a few stores at a time 
when the quantity of grain in the entire system was small. In addi- 
tion, the attempt to fix a rate and commission limit smacks too much 
of “tariff,” and that particular ward just now is not very popular with 
certain offices largely concerned in the insurance of grain in the port 
of New York. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


The burning of the bath houses, belonging to the State, at Revere 
Beach, this week, has raised an interesting question as to the insur- 
ance of State property, and as to whether the property destroyed 
was insured. Whether it was or was not insured before it was 
turned over to the State, it certainly was not afterward, for the public 
statutes contain this provision: ‘No board or officer shall insure any 
property of the commonwealth without special authority of law.” 
This means that in order to insure State property a special act of the 
legislature is required. 

According to the report of the Boston Protective Department, 
there were in Boston during August 162 fires, entailing a loss of 
$274,260, compared with $30,000 the corresponding month of last 
year. 

The Colonial Fire Insurance Company of New York is scanning 
this field in search of some one to represent it in Massachusetts. 


W. H. West of the insurance firm of West & Field, Belfast, Me., 
died this week from injuries received by being thrown from a car- 
riage. 

W. J. Farrar has purchased the insurance brokerage business of 
F. W. Webster. 

Insurance Commissioner Cutting is stopping this week with his 
family at Sunapee Lake, N. H. He will not attend the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, and the reason is, briefly 
stated, that he does not wish to do so. Massachusetts will be with- 
out representation this year. 


E. B. Cowles of Field & Cowles, with Mrs. Cowles, has returned 
from his European trip. 


On Tuesday evening Frank Jones, president of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company, gave an informal reception and banquet 
to the agents of the company at The Wentworth, New Castle; and 
many who attended remained as his guests during the following 
afternoon. 

There will be a meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
Saturday afternoon this week. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


Col. William M. Bunting of Plympton & Bunting has returned 
from his European trip. 


The Atna Indemnity Company has been admitted to Rhode Island. 


E. P. Lincoln will represent the National Accident Society in 
Eastern Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court has ruled that an attempt to 
pass between the cars of a freight train which is about to start con- 
stitutes ‘voluntary exposure to unnecessary danger.”’ 


Here is the latest “endless chain” which, unlike most endless 
chains, will “peter out” as it continues. Mr. Litchfield of the late 
Bay State Beneficiary Association, who is the editorial boss of The 
Boston Daily Traveler, has attacked, in the columns of that paper, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, charging that the company has been 
poorly managed, claiming that it loaned the Agawan Bank some 
$6,000,000 (!), and that the stock of the bank held by the company 
is worth but about fifty cents on the dollar. Now Mr. Hyde, whose 
scalp Mr. Litchfield is apparently after, is a director of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, is president of the Agawan Bank, also one of 
the receivers of the Bay State Beneficiary Association, who recently 
brought suit against Mr. Litchfield and his associates to compel them 
to give an account of themselves and their acts and money disposed 
of. With a grandiloquent flourish of his ‘editorial pen,’ Mr. Litch- 
field calls upon the insurance commissioner to cast his eye in the 
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The commissioner, 
The Massa- 
chusetts Mutual does not need to be defended in this case. 


direction of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
however, apparently considers from whence it came. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 


It is authoritatively announced that the firm of Marshall J. Smith 
& Co. of New Orleans have absolutely given up the general agency 
of the Williamsburgh City and Providence-Washington for the State 
of Louisiana, and have written all their former agents to report 
direct to the home offices of these companies. The report that 
young Harding, a nephew of one of the firm, had been appointed to 
this position is an error, and does an injustice to the high business 
integrity of this firm. The “Monrose doctrine,” however, is still 
looked upon with suspicion by many, but there seems to be no 
remedy for this condition. The committee which passed on this 
agency was composed of the flower of the executive committee, led 
by Thomas Egleston. They approached the investigation not with 
a disposition to approve the arrangement, but rather to find some 
ground on which it might be condemned. Even with this prejudice, 
the showing made by Mr. Monrose was so entirely in accordance 
with the association’s requirements that they could find no flaw. 
There was a regular sale of the local agency business from the father 
to the sons, to whom he had expressed a determination of turning 
over the agency anyhow in a few years. Everything had been done 
in such a thoroughly legal and business-like way as to convince them 
that there was a complete, de facto severance of the two interests. 
Unfortunately every manager, special and local agent could not have 
access to the data on which this committee found its verdict, but 
until they do there will always be some doubt as to the bona fides, 
and the arrangement will rest under a shadow of suspicion. The 
reports from New Orleans, however, are decidedly encouraging, and 
all the travelers from that city are throwing bouquets at Jack Harris’ 
auspicious beginning as compact manager. It develops that the 
trouble with Local Agent Marks grew out of an alleged discourtesy 
which he claimed was shown one of his clerks at the compact office. 
As soon as the matter came to the attention of Manager Harris he 
made everything satisfactory and now Mr: Marks is peacefully send- 
ing his reports through the compact. 


Nobody here seems to know anything of that bill, which, accord- 
ing to an insurance paper, is being hatched by a Georgia legislator, to 
abolish the South-Eastern Tariff Association, but many have warmly 
commended the timely editorial warning of THE SPECTATOR that a 
campaign of education be begun at once to ward off vicious and 
harrassing legislation. In this section it is undoubtedly true that 
far more bad insurance laws result from ignorance than from avarice 
or malice, and the very best means of dissipatiffg this ignorance is 
through the local agent. The octopus, which, when imagined in 
New York ot Atlanta, seems to the bucolic mind to be devouring 
the State, kecomes a harmless and interesting creature when repre- 
sented by one of his small, but important tentacles, the local agent. 
with a vote and influence in his community. To him the law-maker 
may hearken without being accused of corruption, and seeds intel- 
ligently sown will better fit his mind for the consideration of all mat- 
ters pertaining to insurance. 

The subject which still has the right of way in local discussion is 
the action of President Hurt of the Atlanta Home in cutting the 
rates on public school property. In an interview he has also thrown 
out the intimation that he could use a few choice churches at rates 
something below the tariff. The executive committee meets en the 
2oth, and the air is full of speculation as to what action will be taken. 
In the meantime the school beard meets on the 22d, and it may be 
that the deal will be closed up tight before the committee get a 
whack at it, but it is thought they will give all bidders a chance. 
Managers think that the Atlanta Home is banking on the associa- 
tion’s well-known antipathy to demoralization, and that the com- 
panies would rather stand a few depredations than precipitate a rate 
war in Atlanta. There is quite a strong feeling, however, that the 
local company should be brought to book, and some action by the 
committee to that end would not be a surprise. There is also some 
talk to the effect that the Atlanta Home is being backed up in its 
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manoeuvres by some of Hall & Henshaw’s companies with whom 
they have reinsurance treaties, but there is no way of verifying the 
rumor. 


The crusade of Local Agent Henry Horne of Macon, Ga., to get 
rates reduced in that city is not creating the sensation that was ex- 
pected. Mr. Horne is to be commended for his straightforward 
course in resigning the agency of his association companies, when he 
decided to go into the rate cutting business, and it is certain that 
the executive committee will meet him in a spirit of absolute fairness. 
There may be some readjustments and possibly a few reductions in 
special cases, but anything like a general decrease in rates is absurd 
in the light of the town’s past history—especially for the last year. 
Exclusive of the Southern Mutual, which is not an average com- 
pany, the total premium receipts from Macon for the years 1895, 
1896 and 1897 amounted to $551,402, and the losses paid to $590,167, 
leaving a deficit of $38,765. Add to this thirty-five per cent for ex- 
penses, and it will be seen that the companies have absolutely dropped 
$231,755 in Macon during that short period. Beside this the better 
class of agents in atetal are themselves opposed to any radical re- 
ductions in rates. 


The firm of Grant & Johnson of Atlanta, puiseeniaiiia the Con- 
tinental Fire and the Metropolitan Life, has dissolved, Peter G. Grant 
retiring to enter the cotton seed oil business in Memphis. Harvey 
Johnson will succeed to the agency and continue both fire and life 
departments. Peter Grant has been a popular member of the in- 
surance contingent so long that his departure will cause general 
regret. Beginning with Major Mims, when just out of college, he 
had thoroughly identified himself with the business, and has a host 
of friends among the craft. 


The announcement that the firm of W. L. Sherrill & Co. was com- 
posed of Sherrill, Haskell and Tomlinson, was erroneous. The firm 
is really made up of W. L. Sherrill alone, the “Co.” being merely 
nominal. Mr. Tomlinson has a dual agency of the Germania, and 
Mr. Haskell is not in any way connected with the company, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Sherrill himself. 


Managers are complaining of the complications and annoyances 
which are growing out of Louisiana’s new resident agents’ law. This 
law requires that every fire insurance policy must be placed through 
agent residing nearest to the insured property, regardless of the per- 
sonal preferences of the insuree. 
the requirement that no risk be reinsured with any company not au- 
thorized to do business in the State, and affidavits must be furnished 
at the end of the year covering all such transactions. As those 
companies which are doing an agency business in the State are 
usually loaded to their limit with those classes of business which 
most seek reinsurance, it is feared that companies will be put to great 
inconvenience to legitimately dispose of their excess lines. 


NOTES FRO? PHILADELPHIA. 


Clarence M. Clare, an employee of the firm of Yungman & Waln, 
was drowned at Trenton on August 24. The young man was well 
known and popular on the street, and his sudden death was greatly 
regretted. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Teutonia Insurance 
Company of this city C. W. Bergner, the vice-president, was elected 
president to succeed the late Eugene Franssen. Thomas Chamber- 
lin was elected vice-president, and William I. Shields secretary pro 
tem. 


The Hartford Life Insurance Company has temporarily closed its 
Philadelphia office, the services of James V. Fenn, its State manager, 
having been dispensed with. All communications should be for the 
present addressed to the home office. 

Amos Wakelin of Marston & Wakelin, managers of the New Eng- 
land, is sojourning at Sea Isle City. 

Robert R. Dearden of The United States Review has been nom- 


inated for the State legislature by the independent voters of the 
twenty-seventh legislative district. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, through Pearl & Sudlow, its’ 


Philadelphia managers, has offered a reward of $250 for sufficient 
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evidence to secure conviction of the author of the anonymous postal 
card. entitled “Beware,” referred to a couple of weeks ago in the 
columns of THE Spectator. The officials are certain that they know 
who the author is, but have not the necessary evidence to convict. 

Horace Walton, the popular manager of the Queen, has accepted 
an agency of the Williamsburgh City. This takes the place of the 
Jefferson, recently resigned. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


Little improvement can be noticed in the condition of business in Ohio, 
with the exception that somewhat heavier lines are being written and 
smaller risks are more plentiful. Business conditions in general are 
much better than formerly, and the improvement is expected to continue. 
Crops are heavier and selling at a better price, which, of course, has in- 
creased the lines in this direction. Factories are going into operation 
all over the State, which decreases the hazard and renders the business 
more profitable. Considering these things the underwriting fraternity is 
in a better humor than usual, and the prospects for the future are bright- 
er, a condition which is certainly to be appreciated. Sp far as rates are 
concerned there has been little change. In Mansfield mercantile 
buildings have dropped to seventeen and one-half for five years, while 
wholesale stocks have gone for twenty for one year. The war is still 
waging. At Ravenna the whole business is in a turmoil. One of the 
most important agencies in the place broke over on a few risks, and now 
the bold Monnet’s anti-trust attitude isin the way of a settlement. This 
makes a good excuse for those who care to escape the bounds of the local 
boards. Columbus has been quite for some time, though there is an un- 
dercurrent that may make itself felt at any time. The O’Kane matter is 
still resting unsettled. Mr. O’Kane does not seem to be worried in re- 
gard to the fine that is hanging over his head, and the board hesitates in 
taking the final step that will place him in an independent position. Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland both have their troubles, but none of them are of a 
very serious nature as yet. If the anti-trust idea was out of the way in 
Ohio the business would be in far better condition than it is. The special 
agents of the non-union companies have arrived at a definite understand- 
ing as to the attitude they will assume in case the union companies take 
steps to form exclusive union company agencies. They will not form a 
regular organization unless it is absolutely necessary for them to do so, 
as they do not wish to antagonize the union companies or be the cause of 
any action being taken by them. However, if the union companies do 
decide to become exclusive in their local representation, it is asserted the 
agents of the non-union companies will be taken care of and their busi- 
ness will be written. Exclusively non-union agencies will be established 
in every town and city of the State. 

Miss Mell Cobough of Mell Cobough & Co., insurance agents of Canton, 
has been released from the State hospital for the insane at Toledo. It 
seems that she was incarcerated on the evidence of relatives. Superin- 
tendent Tobey saw that something was wrong, and went to Canton, where 
he made a personal investigation. The result was that he returned home 
and liberated Miss Cobough, satisfied that she was placed there through 
the evil designs of certain relatives. She is a prominent business woman 
and at the head of a flourishing agency. 

Harry James, a young convict, died in the penitentiary a few days ago. 
It was found that he carried a life insurance policy in favor of his mother 
and sister in the name of Harry Rose, which seems to be correct. The 
trouble now will be to reconcile the two names.in order to prove his 
identity, so his relatives may secure the insurance money intended for 
them. There must have been some good in the young man’s make-up. 

It is said a suit for damages will be brought against the Columbus 
Street Railway Company by the insurance companies which settled the 
loss sustained by the Union Clothing Company some time ago. The fire, it 
is claimed, was caused by the trolley wire coming in contact with a dead 
electric wire which entered the building. 

R. J. Foster, special agent of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
at Cincinnati, has resigned. He has not recovered from the injury re- 
ceived at Massillon some time ago by being thrown from a buggy. 

Cuyler Trask, who has been in the life insurance business at Austin- 
burg for many years, died at his home in that place at the age of eighty- 
six. 

Mr. Groch, special agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe at 
Cleveland, was in this city last week. 

Henry O’Kane has secured the Reliance, formerly represented by Bryson, 
Brubacher & Co. 

The Illinois Life Association, Boston Mutual Life and Cincinnati Life 
Association have qualified to do business under the new stipulated pre- 
mium law of this State, and have been admitted. 

The Frankfort American and Thuringia American fire insurance com- 
panies have applied for admittance to Ohio. They will be admitted as 
soon as the papers can be completed. 

It is said the Maryland Casualty Company will make application to do 
a liability and railroad instalment business in Ohio. OL 28. :C. 

CoLuMBUwsS, O., September 12. 
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—Plate glass rates in the metropolitan district are *way down. Risks are being 
written at fifty per cent under the old compact rates, and brokers are getting 
fifty per cent commission. Losses and expenses are likely to swallow the whole 
of the premiums and make serious inroads on the surplus. 
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Plate Glass Prices. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


While the managers of the plate glass insurance companies are dis- 
cussing the pro and con of plans and possibilities of getting together for 
profitable rates on the risks they carry, the combine of manufacturers 
known as the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company seems to be taking a de- 
cided hand in the matter by raising the price of plate glass. A second 
raise of from ten to twelve per cent was made September 1. 

The first advance in price, made shortly after the burning of the Penn 
Plate Glass Company’s plant at Irwin, Pa., is now supplemented by a 
second raise in the price, made in face of the announcement that the 
Fords, former managers of the Pittsburg company, are breaking ground 
for a million dollar plant at Toledo and a two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollar plant at Springdale, Allegheny county. The output of the new 
plant of the Fords is placed at 4,000,000 square feet of plate glass per 
year, certainly a threatened competition of a serious nature to the trade 
of the Pittsburg company. Naturally the question arises what will be 
the effect on future plate glass prices? That present high rates of glass 
are to be maintained for some time, if not higher rates, seems to be an 
established fact. The Pittsburg people state that this raise of price will 
apply to the whole country, and a telephone talk with Mr. Kahn, presi- 
dent of the Penn Plate Glass Company, brought forth the answer to an 
inquiry that the Penn Company, now manufacturing in Indiana, would 
follow the advance in rates made by the Pittsburg managers. Even 
though the Fords should decide to place their output on the market at 
lower figures than the present prices they will not be able to manufacture 
a stock sufficient to affect the market before January, 1900. 

From these facts it is apparent that the doubling of the loss account 
should stir the managers of the various companies to renewed efforts to 
get together on rates as soon as possible. The companies having a large 
line.of business, taken at the very low rates that have prevailed in the 
West for nearly a year past, must show quite a heavy loss account unless 
they can very soon lower the loss ratios by an increase in premiums. The 
younger companies will not feel the pressure so much if they have been 
at all conservative in taking business. 

This condition of the plate glass market should make the managers of 
both the older and younger companies willing to make concessions to each 
other, if such concessions will enable them to get together on rates, the 
main essential of a little profit in the business. The old combination 
having passed away and the difficulties of a general compact by the man- 
agers being recognized, hearty co-operation and immediate action should 
be taken to form local boards under the direction and support of the man- 
agers. The complete dissolution of the old compact clears the field for 
action. Heretofore the old combine attempted to force all competitors to 
fall in line under threat of war on the particular company if it did not 
surrender its individuality, management and judgment of the business. 
Now the managers can meet as representatives of the individual com- 
panies, differing only as to a common standing ground from the fact that 
some have a business to hold and renew, and others have a business to get. 
Where this is a serious question of difference the younger companies 
should decide that there are other methods of securing volume of busi- 
ness than cutting rates or buying up the agents of other companies, and 
the older companies must face the fact that they will lose a certain 
per cent of business to their new competitors, and resolve that by fair and 
just rates they will aid in popularizing this line of insurance, and thus by 
an enlarged field replace their necessary loss of premiums. 

We trust that the plate glass insurance managers can meet as broad- 
minded men, forgetting the conflicts of the past; sinking selfishness as far 
as may be consistent and serve their companies, remembering that their 
greatest service to their companies and stockholders is the re-establish- 
ment of just and reasonably profitable rates. Sincerely yours, 

PITTSBURG, PA., September 9. RALPH BUTLER. 








INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 

—Charles Skene has been transferred by the Metropolitan from the 
superintendency of Zanesville to Maumee, O. 

—John Reinehr, at Tarentum, Pa., and Charles W. Taylor, at Richmond, 
Ind., are two new superintendents for the Metropolitan. 

—Superintendent Barnett of the Prudential, located at Reading, Pa., has 
been elected a member of the local life underwriters’ association. 

—Assistant P. A. Kunkel has been transferred from Dallas, Tex., to the 
new district at Chicago, under Superintendent Scott, by the Sun Life. 

—John Sharman, an assistant for the Western and Southern at Mansfield, 
O., has been promoted to the superintendency of a Cincinnati district. 

—Pontchartrain, La., is now in charge of Stonewall J. Bowles as super- 
intendent, the Metropolitan having promoted him from an assistancy at 
New Orleans. 

—During July last the three leading industrial companies paid in death 
losses $1,114,295, divided as follows: Metropolitan, $599,208; Prudential, 
$366,142, and John Hancock, $148,945. Since organization the figures show 
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as follows: Metropolitan, $64,019,893; Prudential, $32,667,416, and John 
Hancock, $15,694,852. 

—C. E. Smith, the new general agent for the Prudential’s ordinary 
branch at Kansas City, Mo., was formerly an assistant in the Chicago 
number two district. 

—Superintendent Frederick Shaw has been transferred by the Metropoli- 
tan from Hagerstown, Md., to Claremont, in the same State, which is a 
more important district. 

—Now that the mild days of September are here: it behooves every in- 
dustrial worker to brace up and work with such energy as to round out 
the year with the best possible record. 

—The Prudential of London is again extending its head office building, 
and to do so is demolishing Ridler’s hotel, which, at the beginning of the 
century, was a famous coaching house. 


—On Monday next the New England superintendents of the Prudential 
will hold a meeting at Fall River, Mass., where Superintendent Hyde will 
do his best to make them feel at home. 


—The Prudential has transferred Superintendent W. Farrand from Can- 
ton, O., to Cleveland number one, succeeding F. G. Harvey, who has been 
transferred to an important Eastern district. 


—The offices of the Metrovolitan at West Pittston, Pa., have been re- 
moved to the Miners Bank building, in order to give more room for the 
staff, which is constantly being augumented. 

—August was a splendid month for business, reports the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, and yet some people think that the summer months 
are always dull in industrial insurance circles. 


—At the Cincinnati peace jubilee last week Superintendents Brown and 
Dolph of the Metropolitan headed 210 of their men in the parade. The 
force was uniformed in white with blue sashes, and was led by a band of 
thirty-three pieces. 

—The London Life Insurance Company has placed Superintendent Nib- 
lock of Ottawa, Ont., in an elegant suite of offices in the Holbrook Cham- 
bers, that city. The company’s business in Canada’s legislative head- 
quarters is booming. : 

—The two Newark superintendents of the Prudential, Messrs. Frisbee 
and Reilly, are now comfortably settled in their new offices in the building 
formerly occupied by the company on Broad street. They say it feels 
almost like old times once more. 


—The members of the York (Pa.) staff of the Prudential had a picnic 
on Friday, the 2d inst., at Rocky Springs, near Lancaster. The boys of 
the Lancaster assistancy were in a particularly jubilant mood, as they 
were victors in an eleven weeks’ contest, and consequently York and 
Columbia staffs had to foot the bill for a banquet given in the evening at 
the City Hotel, Lanvaster. 

—The Metropolitan now has two districts in Indianapolis, and handsome 
offices are being fitted up for the new district in the Commercial Club 
building. Superintendent Hughes will have number one, while James F. 
Allen will have the second district. On Monday next President Hegeman 
and Second Vice-President Gaston will meet the joint staff. 


—On Monday, the 12th inst., a quiet wedding was celebrated in New 
York, at which the high contracting parties were George B. Speer, superin- 
tendent of special ordinary agencies of the Prudential of Newark and Miss 
Edna Wolcott, daughter of Captain Wolcott of the river steamer City of 
Troy. Mr. Speer has long withstood the claims of matrimony, but finding 
that his fellow officers had one by one joined the ranks of the benedicts, 
and not wishing to be entirely alone, has at length taken the decisive step, 
despite his oft-repeated assertion that he was a confirmed bachelor. Mr. 
Speer has been connected with the Prudential for about thirteen years, and 
with the brotherly spirit, which is so marked a feature of that office, every- 
body connected with it wishes him and his bride the greatest of happiness 
in their wedded life, a wish in which THE SPECTATOR heartily joins. Mr. 
Speer will spend his honeymoon in the Adirondacks, and, if wé mistake 
not, a royal welcome awaits him on his return, in which both the office and 
field will join, for he is highly esteemed by all. 








—Mutual fire insurance companies have been informed that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that a mutual insurance company which pays sal- 
aries to its officers, has a surplus and assets consisting of real estate, and pays 
commissions to ‘its agents shall pay the tax of one-half of one per cent on each 
$1 of premium on its policies, it not being the intention of Congress to exempt 
mutual companies of this class. He has directed the revenue officers to make an 
assessment upon the policies of such companies unless their officers conclude to 
stamp each policy in the hands of policyholders. -He also ruled that purely 
mutual insurance companies were not exempt from other stamp tax than that on 


premiums, ~ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance Commissioners Convention. 


[Srecrat to THE SpeEcTATOR.] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 13, 1898.—While but fifteen States answered to 
the: roll-call of the Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ session to- 
day, the attendance of distinguished underwriters of all shades of insur- 
ance belief, as well as many ladies, served to make the occasion one of 
sweetness and light, as well as unique in the annals of the association. 
The vigorous Kennedy, the classical Chard, the titanic Beddall, the 
courtly Rogers, the magnetic McCall, the scholarly Greene, the portly 
Ostrander, ihe handsome Warfield, the reserved Warren, the placid Neu- 
berger, the nervy Pattison, the smooth Law, and the earnest Eddy, were 
all in evidence as in interested and co-operative element never before 
blended with the deliberations of the insurance commissioners. 

Commissioner Fricke of Wisconsin is the recipient of much praise for 
his distinct innovation in making the session a school for the insurance 
officials of the various States as much as for the transaction of routine 
business. j 

It is perhaps to be regretted that more States are not represented, as 
even the acephalous McNall of Kansas might learn a thing or two were 
he here. The guests have been fairly buried with the number of invita- 
tions placed at their disposal by the clubs, associations and public bodies 
of this hospitable city, free street car tickets being even provided as an 
inducement for all to partake of Milwaukee’s delights. After the cus- 
tomary addresses of welcome from the Governor and the Mayor, re- 
sponded to by Commissioner Betts of Connecticut, in the absence of Mr. 
Lambert of Pennsylvania. President Carr’s address was listened to with 
close interest, followed by some remarks from Attorney-General Mylrea, 
who took the place of Judge Dyer of Milwaukee, on the topic of ‘‘The 
Discretionary Powers of an Insurance Commissioner.”’ 

The afternoon session was an interesting one, revolving around the 
exhaustive paper of Manager Beddall of the Royal, on ‘“‘The Foreign Fire 
Insurance Company and Its Methods.’”’ E. R. Kennedy of New York spoke 
to this subject and Mr. Fricke read the previously prepared criticism of 
Henry H. Hall of New York. The only negative feature of the so-called 
‘‘discussion’”’ was the critique of Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota, who 
explained that in giving his views as to the proper attitude of the State 
to foreign companies he spoke in a personal and not in a representative 
capacity. Mr. Dearth’s statistics were rather thought to be open to ob- 
jection, while his idea that foreign companies should be required to file 
their head office statements on the basis of the American formula, for 
unearned premium reserve would appear to be fair enough but for the 
fact that in most of the States the foreign company is not allowed to file 
its home statement at all. 

Life insurance had its innings at the evening session, the attendance 
being so large as to exhaust the seating capacity of the Pfister Hotel 
clubroom. President McCall of the New York Life was warmly received 
and his paper reviewing the history of life insurance was admired for its 
directness and frank admission of the evils which have afflicted the busi- 
ness in the past and some of which still request the thoughtful and tem- 
perate consideration of managers and insurance officials. 

Mr. McCall paid a high tribute to the achievements of the industrial 
companies, and referred in a most impartial spirit to both the work and 
worthlessness of the assessment methods as practiced by the fraternal 
societies and the stipulated premium associations. 

In analyzing the taxation imposed upon life insurance savings by the 
various States Mr. McCall pointed out the droll fact that about one-half 
of the States charged the policyholders, by way of such taxation, nearly 
nine times as much as was charged by the other half. Another illustra- 
tion of the fact that one-half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives. 

President Pattison of the Union Central Life closed the day’s symposium 
by speaking of life insurance in its relation to the public. Mr. Pattison 
gave the commissioners much good advice, especially in suggesting that 
as the committee on blanks might be a little short in questions they 
might add one requiring each company to state how much larger their divi- 
dends to the policyholder would have been had the tax and the expense 
of all the insurance departments been omitted. Thus endeth the first 
lesson. 

Two breweries are to be visited this week besides other works of art; 
and the game is young yet, and Milwaukee hospitality inexhaustible. 





Life Insurance from 1871-1897. 


JOHN A. MCCALL, president of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
has prepared a most valuable and interesting address for the meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance Officials this week, under the title, 
“A Review 


of Life Insurance from the Date of the First National Con- 
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vention of Insurance Officials, 1871-1897.’"’ We make the following ex- 


tracts: 


At the time of the meeting of the first Convention of Insurance Officials, 
in May, 1871, American life insurance had passed through two distinctive 
periods, and had nearly reached the end of a third. In the first period 
life insurance was done almost entirely by proprietary companies, organ- 
ized primarily for the transaction of fire insurance, banking and trust 
business. Following this came the period of the early mutuals and other 
profit-sharing companies, doing a life insurance business exclusively. The 
marked success of these organizations between 1843 and 1862 caused a 
great multiplication of life companies. Life insurance shared the fate of 
other industries of the time—flourished and grew with them—as later it 
suffered with them. From 1862 to 1870 the number of companies reporting 
to the New York department increased from eighteen to seventy-one—the 
latter being the highest number ever reported. During the same period 
the insurance in force and the gross assets increased over ten-fold. In 
eight years over two hundred and thirty million dollars were added to 
assets, and over eighteen hundred millions to risks in force. 

During this period State supervision in New York became full fledged. 
It was begun in a mild form under the revised statutes of 1828, which re- 
quired all moneyed corporations thereafter created to make annual re- 
ports to the State Comptroller. This provision was continued in the first 
general insurance act of April 10, 1849, and compliance with its require- 
ments by foreign companies was made a condition of their admission to the 
State. A deposit with the State for the protection of policyholders was 
first required by the act of April 8, 1851, and under this act the Comptroller 
was given authority to make official examinations of companies. This 
act also made the possession of a reinsurance fund a necessity, and re- 
quired a company to be dissolved if its assets were not sufficient to rein- 
sure its outstanding risks. The general life and health insurance law of 
1853 required the companies to report a classified statement of all policies 
in force, together with the data necessary for an official valuation of 
poiicy liabilities. The act of April 15, 1859, creating the insurance depart- 
ment made no new requirement of the companies, but transferred to the 
superintendent the authority over them formerly exercised by the Comp- 
troller. A standard of solvency was first adopted by law in 1866, the 
English Life Table No. 3 for Males, with interest at five per cent, being 
chosen. In 1868 the standard was changed to the American Experience 
Table, with interest at four and one-half per cent. The first official valua- 
tion of the policy liabilities of all companies doing business in the State 
was made as of December 21, 1869. The second annual valuation, made 
Dec| 31, 1870, showed seventy-one solvent companies with $2,000,000,000 of 
insurance, $269,000,000 in assets and $48,000,000 in surplus. At this time 
six other States had adopted the New York standard, while four States 
stood with Massachusetts for the Actuaries’ Table, with four per cent in- 
terest; Iowa had anticipated the financial discussions of our day by adopt- 
ing a double standard. Such was the condition of the companies and such 
the standards of solvency .at the assembling of the first Convention of 
Insurance Officials in May, 1871. 

What were the burning questions of the time may, perhaps, be best 
judged by noting those which most occupied the attention of the conven- 
tion. These were (1) a uniform blank for the use of companies in making 
their annual reports, and the acceptance by each department, within the 
limits of existing law, of the certificates of other departments, as to valua- 
tions and assets of home companies; (2) uniform methods of valuation, 
including table of mortality and rate of interest; (3) uniform insurance 
laws, including uniform taxation of life companies; (4) the best method 
of dealing with insolvent companies. 

* * * * * 

Before considering the events of the period immediately following 1871, 
it may be well to glance at some features of the policy contract at this 
time. All policies contained numerous restrictions upon residence, travel, 
occupation, habits of life and manner of death, under which a policy 
might be canceled or become void. There was no incontestable clause. 
Ordinary life policies issued prior to about 1868, and all policies issued 
prior to 1860, contained no non-forfeiture conditions. Dividends in most 
companies were declared annually, and were generally available in the re- 
duction of annual premiums, or were added to the policies in the ferm of 
paid-up insurance. In 1868 the Equitable had begun the issue of'a de- 
ferred dividend policy—which was forfeitable for non-payment of pre- 
mium during its first dividend period, such period being fixed by the time 
required for the annual premiums cémpounded at ten per cent per annum 
te amount to the face of the policy. In 1870 the mutual began the issue 
vf policies which were forfeitable for non-payment of premium during the 
first dividend period of ten, fifteen or twenty years. In 1871 the New York 
Life began the’ issue of a ten-year dividend policy, which was forfeitable 
for non-payment of premium during the first dividend period. These 
policies did not, however, contain the options in settlement—including 
cash surrender value—afterward incorporated in deferred dividend poli- 
cies by these and other companies. 

The nine years immediately following the first convention must be ac- 
counted the most trying period in the history of American life insurance. 
The number of companies which ceased doing business in New York was 
forty-six. Only four reinsured in companies that remained solvent; only 
ten others paid their liabilities in full. Receivers’ reports are incomplete, 
but a careful examination of such as are accessible show the total loss to 
policyholders by failures among American life companies to be about 
thirty-five million dollars, nearly all of which occurred during this period. 

* * * * * * 


The loss to solvent companies of business, as well as of prestige, during 
this period was very great. In 1870 the income of the companies doing 
business in New York was $105,000,000, in 1879 it was $76,000,000; in 1870 
the new business was $588,000,000, in 1879 it was $168,000,000; in 1870 the 
risks in force were $2,024,000,000, in 1879 they were $1,440,000,000. Not- 
withstanding the removal of so many competitors from the field the busi- 
ness of the thirty-one solvent companies was less in 1879 than that of the 
same companies in 1870; their income was two millions less, their risks in 
force were seventy millions less, and their new business had fallen off 
over one-half. The total new paid-for business of all the companies in 
1879 was nearly thirty-eight millicn dollars less than has since been 
written in one year by a single company. 

Yet all these losses and failures are but a part—and a small part at 
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that—of the loss and failure which overtook the business interests of the 
country generally during the same period. The financial panic of 1873 
marked'the culmination of the over-trading, over-building and over-capi- 
talization which resulted naturally from the inflation of the currency 
during the civil war. Life insurance had grown more rapidly than any 
other business of equal magnitude; its failures and losses were proportion- 
ally much less. At the end of 1873 the entire capital account of the rail- 
roads of the country was about thirty-eight hundred million dollars, and 
during the next six years roads representing nearly one thousand millions 
were sold under foreclosure or went into receivers’ hands. The assets 
held by failing life companies amounted to about one-ninth of the total; 
the assets of defaulting railroad companies represented over one-quarter 
of the total. About one-fourth of all the savings banks in New York 
went out of existence during the six years following 1871, with losses 
amounting to about four and one-half million dollars. The superintendent 
of the banking department, commenting on these figures, said, if the 
funds of all savings banks in the State had been invested in United States 
bonds in 1871 the shrinkage would have been seven million dollars; if in 
the best railroad securities it would have been over thirty millions; if in 
the best bank stocks, thirty-five millions, and if in real estate, from forty 
to fifty millions. 

It has been the custom of writers who would exalt life insurance to give 
secant space to the discussion of the failures and losses of this period, but 
to my mind there is no veriod in life insurance history that deserves 
more careful study, and none that contains more valuable lessons to the 
life insurance manager. Why did these companies fail? A true and com- 
plete answer to that question would put every officer and every trustee of 
a life company on his guard against like causes and a like catastrophe. 
As we have already seen, these failures were contemporaneous with many 
other failures in the business world, and something must unquestionably 
be allowed for the great shrinkage in values, as measured by the currency 
of the country, between 1864 and 1879. But, the companies that survived 
and increased in strength were obliged to meet the same conditions—how 
did they escape? A study of the reports of this period shows but very lit- 
tle charged off to profit and loss by the failing companies, but a study of 
their condition,at the time of failure shows a great gulf between actual 
and assumed value of assets. In many of these companies gross frauds 
had been practiced for years, and a thorough examination would have ex- 
posed them. In others, loans had been made on insufficient security 
and with evident profit to favored individuals. In some cases loans upon 
which neither interest nor taxes had been paid for years were carried on 
the books at their full face value. Such assets, under the inexorable rules 
of a receivership, melted away like snow beneath a summer sun. Six of 
the largest failing companies having their domiciles in New York State 
made the following showing: Real estate owned and bonds and mort- 
gages on real estate, at the companies’ last reports, $14,160,057, amount 
realized from same by receivers $4,449,984, or about thirty-one and one- 
half per cent; all other assets, by companies’ last reports, $4,538,196, 
amount realized by receivers $2,232,424—a little over forty-nine per cent. 
During the continuance of these receiverships there was received, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, as interest and rents on all property, $676,030, and 
$908,302 was paid out as real estate expenses. Other expenses of these re- 
ceiverships were $1,678,172, or a little over twenty-two per cent of total 
receipts. 

In no other business is failure so disastrous as in life insurance; in no 
other is it so unnecessary; in no other is it, therefore, so inexcusable. It 
is of no use to lay the blame of failure upon the law that makes a net 
valuation the test of solvency, because this law existed before most of 
these companies began business. That was one of the conditions of their 
life, to be prepared for and conformed to, as much as any other condition. 
As it is the province of history to teach us how we may avoid the mistakes 
of our predecessors, I venture to suggest the following as some of the 
safeguards suggested by this study: 

1. The utmost care in making investments—security to be always the 
paramount consideration. 

2. The necessity of frequent revaluations of securities, and of their rigid 
adjustment to changing conditions. 

3. The close study of a company’s business upon the principles of the 
“Gain and Loss Exhibit’? now required by several insurance departments. 

4. The assumption, for purposes of practical administration, of a higher 
standard of reserve than that by which the company’s solvency is tested 
under the law. 

The first of these suggestions may reduce the rate of interest, but it 
will save the principal; the second will prevent any serious reduction of 
assets by insurance officials; the third will locate the fault of administra- 
tion, if there be one; and the fourth will preserve a strip of neutral ground 
between the path the company has marked out for itself and the line to 
which it cannot come near with safety. 

In 1879 the epidemic of failures which had set in nine vears before had 
run its course; the patients were nearly all dead, and the business of the 
remaining companies began to improve. In 1879 the new insurance showed 
an increase from its lowest point, in 1880 insurance in force showed an in- 
crease from its lowest point, and in 1881 the total income showed an in- 
crease from its lowest point. No one but those who were familiar with 
the business in those troubled years can realize how hard the struggle 
was, nor how much effort was required to regain lost ground. We talk 
lugubriously sometimes of the difficulties of getting business in these lat- 
ter days, because of the fierce competition—which means practically that 
the difficulties are of our own creating; in the years which we are re- 
viewing the whole outside world seemed in arms against the life insurance 
manager. Not until 1886 was the insurance in force to companies doing 
business in New York as great as in 1872; not until 1887 was the total in- 
come as large as in 1873, and not until 1888 was the new insurance as 
much as in 1869. It took from fourteen to nineteen years to repair the 
losses which life insurance suffered by reason of commercial depression 
and internal mismanagement. 

* * x * of * 

The effect of the operations of assessment societies upon the business of 
level-premium companies must be largely a matter of guesswork. My own 
view is that it has been in the main beneficial. They have taught people 
the cost of temporary protection and the value of permanent insurance. 
As these societies usually provide for no other than post-mortem benefits, 
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it is clearly seen that to furnish such benefits from year to year costs a 
considerable sum, even when the member survives, hence it is usually 
easy for the level-premium company to show that, if the insured is willing 
to pay a reasonable price for such indemnity in case of death during a 
selected period, the company will return to him, if he survives the period, 
all his overpayments, with interest. The men who join these societies 
may be divided into two classes—first, men who would not or could not, 
for the time being, take level-premium insurance; and second, men who 
join the society for term insurance and for social purposes. There is a 
constant influx of members from the societies to the companies, while the 
number of those going in the opposite direction is, I apprehend, very small, 
indeed. There are now seventy-eight co-operatives and fifty-five fra- 
ternals doing business in the State of New York; these societies are the 
largest in the country, and do the bulk of this class of business, yet their 
total income is surpassed by that of a single old line company. 

The period from 1881 to the present time has been one of uninterrupted 
progress. There has been but one failure of importance, and the business 
has steadily grown in public favor. While it required fourteen years to 
regain the volume of insurance and income reached in 1872 and 1873, it 
only required seven years more to double it. This time the increase came 
under healthful financial conditions; it came to companies which had been 
tried as by fire, and it came to stay. The notable features of this period 
have been a decline in the interest rate, the rise of industrial insurance, 
liberalizing of the policy contract, and an increase in the expense 
rate. 

Decline in. Interest Rate.—During the first convention of Insurance 
Officials a committee headed by D. P. Fackler reported that in 1870 the 
companies doing business in Massachusetts earned over six per cent in- 
terest on average gross assets. Ex-Superintendent William Barnes sub- 
mitted a voluminous paper on the rate of interest to be assumed in com- 
puting a life company’s liabilities, in which he said: 

“Tt is entirely clear that a governmental standard for valuations will be 
even more than safe, if the rate of interest assumed is not if excess of 
that which can be realized by investments in the public funds. A hun- 
dred million dollars can now be so invested at par, in a moment, with five 
per cent interest payable quarterly and free from national, State or mu- 
nicipal taxation. Beyond reasonable question investments can be made in 
the United States public funds, for an indefinite period of time, in such a 
pt as to realize four and a half per cent interest, compounded an- 
nually.”’ 

Other eminent authorities gave it as their opinion that six per cent in- 
terest would be obtainable on first-class securities for a generation to 
come. Yet six years later United States four per cent bonds were selling 
at par. The legal rate of interest in the State of New York was reduced 
from seven to six per cent in 1879, taking effect on January 1, 1880. In 
1884 the Legislature enacted that on and after December 31, 1887, the 
official valuation of life policies should be made upon the Actuaries’ Table 
of Mortality with interest at four per cent instead of upon the American 
Table with interest at four and one-half per cent. Most of the other 
States wherein the latter standard obtained have made the same change. 
Although this change required about thirty million dollars to be added to 
the reserve funds of companies doing business in the State it did not prove 
greatly burdensome to the companies, most of which had previously 
maintained a reserve by the higher standard in order to comply with the 
requirements of States wherein such higher standard prevailed. The av- 
erage rate of interest received by the companies doing business in New 
York from 1871 to 1897 shows a decrease of about one and one-half per 
cent. 

It would not be a fair inference from the foregoing that the decrease in 
interest rate will be as great during the next twenty-seven years as it has 
been during the twenty-seven just past, because by that rule the rate 
would in the course of time reach the vanishing point; but we cannot fail 
to note that, if the interest rate realizable on Government securities be 
taken as a standard, a three per cent standard in 1898 would be less con- 
servative than a four and one-half per cent standard was in 1871. While I 
would not urge any change in the legal standard at present, I would sug- 
gest that it will be the part of wisdom on the part of life insurance com- 
panies to make gradual provision for such a change. Conservatism in the 
matter of interest assumptions has been of incalculable value to American 
life insurance. The early companies were obliged to rely upon English 
experience for mortality rates, and in calculating their premium rates they 
adopted the English standards as to interest rates also. This gave a 
premium from which it has always been possible to make a reserve at the 
highest standard adopted by any State. In the convention of 1871 a 
strenuous effort was made by two stock companies, which calculated their 
premiums on a six per cent interest rate, to create an opinion favorable 
to allowing them to make their reserves on the same interest basis. One 
of these companies was the Universal, which failed five years later, having 
received an average of only five and three-quarters per cent during its 
whole history; the other was the National of United States America, still 
solvent, but now winding up its affairs. If the early interest assumptions 
had not been very much below the rate obtainable, it is easy to see that 
all the early companies might have been seriously embarrassed, instead of 
being—as they always have been—the very bulwarks of the business. 

Rise of Industrial Insurance.—Industrial insurance, although in opera- 
tion in England since 1854, was first introduced into this country in 1873. 
In 1880 three companies were issuing this form of indemnity, and the 
amount in force at the end of the year was somewhat over $13,000,000. 
On December 31, 1897, the number of policies in force was nearly eight 
millions, insuring nearly one thousand million dollars. The amount in- 
sured under industrial policies now exceeds the tetal life insurance in 
force in this country prior to 1867. Its salient features have been (1) 
weekly collections of premiums at the homes of the insured; (2) the in- 
surance of the whole family; (3) uniform rates for males and females; 
(4) limitation of the amount of insurance upon lives under ten years of 
age to burial fund pvrovortions. Premiums are five cents per week and 
upward, insurance $15 and upward. The average premium is about ten 
cents per week, and the average insurance about $125. 

Fortunately for the business and for the insured, the industrial business 
has been done by a few companies, and those doing the bulk of it have 
heen managed with the highest integritv and skill. They have sought 
to furnish insurance that should be, first of all, safe, and then to make 
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every device for lowering its cost inure to the benefit of policyholders. 
The industrial companies have had to overcome anew the prejudice which 
was formerly directed against the companies insuring for larger amounts. 
Professional philanthropists have again and again conjured up the spectre 
of children starved and murdered for the sake of an insurance that would 
scarcely afford decent burial. Over against the spectre the industrial 
companies have once and again set the facts, showing care in the selection 
of risks and in the payment of claims, and the further fact that the mor- 
tality among insured infants is lower than the average infantile mortality. 
Over against accusations of placing burdens upon poverty, the companies 
have shown that an increase in industrial insurance has gone hand in 
hand with an increase in savings bank deposits. 

As bearing upon the history of life insurance, several points must be 
noted: : 

1. The industrial companies have immensely broadened the field of life 
insurance. They have not only extended its benefits to a large number of 
persons insuring for small amounts, but they have included classes here- 
tofore considered uninsurable. They have demonstrated that it is possible 
to ascertain and cover by an adequate premium the risk of death upon 
practically every healthy human being who is not living in flagrant viola- 
* tion of moral and hygenic laws. The companies have been obliged to con- 
tend with a death rate among adults over twice as great as that which has 
prevailed among the companies doing an ordinary life insurance business, 
and to ascertain by actual experience the death rate among children, but 
they have within comparatively few years obtained the facts, and reduced 
them to a science, upon which they have upreared the stately structure of 
industrial insurance. The number of industrial policies now in force is 
over three and one-half times as great as the number of ordinary policies; 
and, while the amounts are small, who shall say that the service done each 
family is not as great in the one case as in the other? The poor of to-day 
are often the well-to-do of to-morrow, especially if they observe the rules 
of industry, economy and forethought which industrial insurance is so 
well adapted to teach. Having constantly before their eyes the benefits 
of insurance in small amounts, they will not fail to see the advantage of 
larger amounts when they are able to carry them. 

2. Again, the industrial companies have shown that it is worth while 
to do small things in order to accomplish great things—that the business 
will bear whatever exnense is necessary to do it in the best way. The 
companies have learned that the industrial classes will not save money 
and pay for insurance by quarterly or monthly premiums; that they will 
not take insurance that involves remittances by mail or by periodical pay- 
ments at an office, but that they will cheerfully pay the cost of it if it is 
brought to their homes and sold on weekly instalments. In their personal 
attention to policyholders, in their management of details, and in their 
efforts to cheanen the cost of insurance to their patrons, the industrial 
companies have shown a wisdom, a zeal, an invention and a singleness of 
purpose that may well excite the admiration of their co-laborers in the life 
insurance field. The conditions of success seemed hard, but by accepting 
them cheerfully and paying the price ungrudgingly these companies have 
earned a success which is conspicuous in the annals of life insurance. 

3. If we look closely we shall perceive that industrial insurance—so far 
as it applies to infants—has introduced a\new principle. Every other kind 
of insurance is indemnity for value lost; infantile insurance is indemnity 
for expense incurred. The infant life has no pecuniary value; it does not 
produce—it consumes; but,\if it ceases, an expense must be incurred for 
its burial. The exnense of its maintenance, if it lives, can be provided 
for by the earnings of parents, because this expense—like these earnings— 
will be so distributed as to require but little outlay each week; and so the 
expense, involving the instant outlay of a week’s wages or more, can be 
met in the same way by industrial insurance. It is not exactly insurance 
upon life, but, in the language of the charters and of the law, “insurance 
pertaining to life.’””’ To my mind, a new dignity is added to life insurance 
when it proclaims over the cradle the sacredness of human affection, and 
prepares to assuage the grief of the bereaved by the assurance of Christian 
burial. 

Changes in the Policy Contract.—This period has been pre-eminently 
an era of changes in the policy contract. Not only have many new policy 
forms been introduced, but all the old forms have been made more specific 
and more liberal with respect to the rights of policyholders. The old 
rivalry between companies as to the amount of the annual dividend—which 
was always contingent—has given. way to a rivalry as to benefits which 
may be guaranteed in the policy. The system of annual dividends has 
been superseded to a very large extent by long-dividend periods, with the 
options of continued insurance, or cash value at the end of the first divi- 
dend period. The option of cash value is also made available under many 
policies at the end of other periods. This change had its origin, as we 
have seen, as far back as 1869, and it received a new imnetus when the 
first ten-year dividend policies began to mature. In 1880 Massachusetts 
enacted the first cash surrender value law, and the practice of guarantee- 
ing cash surrender values at definite periods was soon after adopted by 
most companies, even though annual dividends were continued. All com- 
panies now guarantee cash surrender values. The companies which first 
adopted the tontine system restored the non-forfeiture clause, and have 
been among the foremost in liberalizing the contract. 

Other new features introduced have had for their chief ends: (1) to re- 
lieve the nolicyholder from vexatious restrictions; (2) to assist him in 
keeping the policy in force; and (3) to provide for its certain and prompt 
payment at maturity. The restrictions removed have been chiefly those 
relating to occupation, to residence and travel, and to the personal habits 
of the insured. 

oe * * * * LJ 

This review shows a great diversity of treatment of the various condi- 
tions of insurance and of the privileges allowed under the policy contract. 
The encouraging feature of it is the liberality of all contracts as compared 
with those of twenty years ago, and the evident effort which the companies 
are making to remove unnecessary restrictions upon the action of the poli- 
cyholder, to give him as much assistance in keeping up his policy as is 
deemed consistent with the highest good of all, to make sure that he shall 
not lose acouired values by neglect or oversight, and to give him the 
strongest assurance nossible that no contest will be made over the final 
payment of his policy. As a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so every condition and every restriction imposed upon the policyholder be- 





tween the delivery of the contract and its payment as a claim, creates a 
possibility of failure. It may be remote, infinitesimal, but it is there, as a 
menace, and as a preventive of that certainty which the policyholder seeks 
in insuring. The fewer such conditions and restrictions that are allowed 
to remain in the policy, the fewer chances there will be of failure. The 
tendency already noted in the management of industrial companies has 
done much for the better security of policyholders in the companies doing 
an ordinary business. That tendency is to give the best possible protec- 
tion, taking no advantage of the policyholder’s ignorance, neglect or mis- 
fortune, but seeking to provide against these by doing for him whatever he 
will not do for himself, provided only he pays the cost. This is insurance 
that insures, when a company takes no man’s money without rendering 
an equivalent in protection, according to the expense incurred. 

The Expense Rate.—No review of this period would be complete which 
failed to take note of the increased expense ratio at which the business 
has been transacted. In 1871 the ratio of expenses and taxes to premiums 
for insurance was 21.61 per. cent—the highest point it had yet reached. It 
then steadily declined to 17.38 in 1&75—the lowest point since reached. 
From 1875 it increased to 30.47 per cent in 1894—the highest point yet 
reached, and from that it declined to 29.28 per cent in 1897. The Wiscon- 
sin insurance report of the present year shows that the expenses and 
taxes of all companies doing business in the State were ninety-eight per 
cent of the loading earned on premiums received. If we add to the load- 
ing the gain on lapsed and surrendered policies, considering it as a 
“surrender charge” to be used in replacing retiring risks, expenses will 
then be eighty-three per cent of the total amount available for expenses. 

I have on other occasions expressed the opinion that expenses are too 
high, and there is no phase of the business to which I have given more 
careful attention than this. I may say, however, after an experience of 
six years as chief executive officer of a large company, that it is much 
easier to criticise the rate of expense than it is to say where a reduction 
should be made. While we have made some progress in this direction, I 
am compelled to admit that progress must be slow, and that the ratios 
of a quarter of a century ago are not likely to prevail again for many 
years—if ever. An examination of the expense ratio since 1871 shows that 
the years when it was lowest were the years when comparatively little 
new business was done, and when life insurance, as a whole, was retro- 
grading. The question must be looked at from various standpoints in or- 
der to determine whether or not a given ratio is too high. The business 
is free to all comers, and there are over fifty level premium companies 
doing business in the United States. They are all anxious to reduce the 
rate of expense, and each one has an opportunity to strengthen its appeal 
for. business by so doing. Under such circumstances it would seem that 
the expense rate would tend to regulate itself under the stress of competi- 
tion, here as elsewhere. There are very few things so well done that no 
improvements can be suggested; but, in practice, the improvements are 
not always possible. 

Again, we may look at the question with reference to the compensation 
received by those who do the work. It must be remembered that it is a 
business requiring as great talent and skill as any of the great commer- 
cial interests of the country—banking, transportation, merchandising— 
and that it is concentrated in comparatively few hands. I venture to say 
that the number of persons who are receiving large incomes in the life in- 
surance business is smaller in comparison with the business itself and in 
comparison with the responsibility incurred, than in either of the other 
callings mentioned. The salaries of all officers and home office employees 
—who are usually supposed to enjoy princely incomes—comprise less than 
nine ver cent of the fotal expenses of the life companies; while taxes, 
licenses and fees imposed by law in the various States are equal ‘to nearly 
five per cent of the total. Shall we say that the agents are overpaid? 
The great majority of life agents—like the great majority of men in every 
calling—have hard work to make a living. Of the 4000 or more agents in 
the employ of the New York Life Insurance Company in the United States 
in 1897, a large proportion of whom devoted all their time to the work, 
only 841 wrote over $50,000 insurance during the year; none of the re- 
maining 3000 odd could have got from his commissions an income of $1000, 
and many got much less. In contrast with this, Edward Atkinson esti- 
mates the average wages of specially skilled men in the mechanical trades 
at over $1200 per year, and those of average mechanics at over $700 per 
year. 

It will probably be said that the companies are too eager for new busi- 
ness, and that they spend too much money in order to make a favorable 
showing in this respect. Suppose we apply the same criticism to other 
great enterprises. Open your morning paper and read the expensive ad- 
vertisements. These people are doing business for profit—why not save all 
this money? Besides this expensive publicity, wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers employ methods similar to those of the life companies, by 
maintaining agencies in many cities and employing an army of traveling 
salesmen. They will all tell you that these expenses are necessary in 
order to sell goods. The opposite method has been tried in life insurance. 
The Equitable of London pays no commissions to agents; it has been in 
existence 136 years, and it has about $35,000,000 of insurance in force. It 
issues less than 400 policies a year. No doubt it takes good care of such 
as come to it; they get their insurance at a low rate, but very few people 
would ever enjoy the benefits of life insurance if all companies pursued 
such a policy. Isn’t it better for the community that life insurance should 
be placed before every man and urged upon every man, even at the cost 
incurred by American companies, than that a few should receive its bene- 
fits at a low rate? The object of a life insurance company should be, first, 
to insure men at some rate; and, second, to make the rate as low as is con- 
sistent with safety and with the fulfilment of its reason for existence. 

While I believe earnest and persistent efforts should be made to reduce 
the expense rate, I do not believe in a cheese-paring policy. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and the man who labors faithfully for Jife insurance 
should be able to live by life insurance. The most inviting field for effort 
seems to be the vrevention of lapses. The second year is the critical 
period, and the ratio of lapses in all companies doing any considerable 
volume of kusiness is, and always will be, high at that point. Various 
theories have been tested by different companies, and contracts have been 
made without renewal commissions to the agent, and again with renewal 
commissions. The results as shown by the reports to the insurance de- 
partment jndicate that the renewal commission has had little, if any, 
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effect in reducing the lapse ratio, and companies which offer a standard 
form of agency contract based on a renewal commission to the agent find 
their business going off the books just about as rapidly as the business of 
companies operating solely on a brokerage basis. 

The insured stands more nearly alone when he faces his second payment. 
Even if the agent who wrote the application is present, and has interests 
to be subserved, other considerations predominate. The inevitable re- 
action from the work of the rebater asserts itself at this point. In my 
judgment, the greatest cause of abnormal and improper lapse in the second 
year is the deplorable and indefensible work of the ‘“‘lightning agent’ or 
“executive special’’—the arch rebater. There are natural and unavoidable 
forces at work which will make the lapses of the second year higher, per- 
haps, than in any other year. These causes we can never entirely elimi- 
nate—they are a part of the business. We can only hope by wise man- 
agement to reduce the loss to the lowest practicable point, but the man 
who was tempted to take his insurance in the first instance because the 
agent submitted a proposition which appealed to the gambling instinct of 
humanity, a proposition which substantially offered to give him something 
for nothing, not only has no intention of paying the second premium, but 
he has been initiated into a vice which spreads like a contagious disease: 
it not only ruins him, but it contaminates and ruins his neighbor, and ulti- 
mately ruins the agent. 

The second year brings a man seriously face to face with the obligations 
of his contract. If he was well and honestly insured in the beginning, if 
he paid one hundred cents on the dollar, he is mentally quite ready to go 
on. The demand for the second premium brings no element with which 
he is not already familiar, and raises no question which he does not al- 
ready understand. He feels that he has had nothing in the first year for 
which he has not paid, and consequently he is not mentally upset when he 
meets the conditions of the second year, which exact the same cost for 
the same protection. On the other hand, when the man who received a 
rebate the first year is brought face to face with the serious part of his 
contiact, which dates from the second premium, he is mentally in the con- 
dition of a gambler. He got something for nothing the first year; or, per- 
haps more correctly speaking, he got a great deal for a payment that was 
inadequate and improper, and it is human nature for him to want the same 
ihing the second year. It is natural for him to shrink from paying the 
lawful price which the second year exacts, and he dodges the obligation 
which thereafter he cannot shirk, refusing to put more money into a con- 
tract which from that time forth puts him on a level with other men. 

We cannot entirely overcome what I have called the natural conditions 
surrounding the payment of the second premium. Men’s surroundings 
change. Even when there is no rebate offered, men may be overpersuaded 
by the influence of a stronger mind. There are men who have a proper 
sense of obligation toward their families only spasmodically. All these 
things affect our business just at this point, and always will. We can, 
however, to a very large degree, control the evil work of the rebater. 
Legislation on this subject has done something, but we have learned from 
bitter experience that it cannot reach the real seat of the trouble. The one 
power that can effectually check the rebate evil is the executive head of 
each company doing business. If the agents of all companies understood 
that rebating was really prohibited, not only by law, but by the explicit 
direction of the home office of the companies they represent, and that 
back of that explicit direction was a fixed purpose to execute it, the evil 
would be largely decreased. A merely passive desire on the part of exe- 
cutive officers will accomplish very little. The determination to abate 
what is more than a nuisance must assume an aggressive form. The 
agent must understand that his superior officers will not only notice a case 
of rebate if it is thrust in their faces, but he must also understand that 
they are looking for evidence, not only against the agent of some other 
company, but against him, and that if evidence is found, punishment will 
be swift and certain. Even this will not wholly exterminate the evil 
practice. Men will occasionally steal, notwithstanding the statute law 
and the Ten Commandments. 

I hold, therefore, that agency contracts should be made on the theory 
that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ and that a.good man is entitled 
to a good living. The apparently high expense rate of the first year that 
goes with this theory is perfectly legitimate and necessary, and in my 
judgment life insurance cannot otherwise be vrosecuted with sufficient 
vigor to fulfil its true mission. But contracts which, to an outsider, appear 
to have been cunningly devised for the purpose of helping the agent to re- 
bate, are quite a different proposition. The old style renewal contract was 
not devised for this purpose, but in very many ways it has practically 
operated to this end. There are styles of agency contracts in force to- 
day, the product of a later age, which convey the impression that they are 
intended to place in the hands of the agent exactly the tools which he 
needs to carry on this most nefarious trade. 

Rebating and lapsing are twins, and if I may. perpetrate an Irish bull, 
twins born a year apart. The lapse follows the rebate, and the rebate is 
a direct offshoot of improper relations between the agent and his home 
office. This brings the matter directly home to those of us who hold exe- 
cutive positions, and raises the question as to what kind of agency con- 
tract will secure new business in the best way, and by that means reduce 
lapses to a normal level the second year. In attempting to answer this 
question, I, of course, presuppose that the home office is unalterably op- 
posed to rebating, and is determined to stop it, and that it cannot be 
tempted by any mere volume of business into winking at facts which in- 
dicate its existence, nor induced to retain in its service either the large 
writer or the small writer if he has been clearly guilty of the rebate 
offense. 

Assuming that such executive intention exists, the rebate evil and its 
twin, lapse, are not uncontrollable. Supplemental to all this, in the com- 
pany with which I am connected, we have devised a plan which is briefly 
a system of annuities to agents, beginning after a definite period of service, 
fixed in amount by the persistency of the business secured, and continuing 
under well-defined conditions for life. The results in our experience are 


already marked and gratifying, and while sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to afford a complete demonstration, I am satisfied that we have 
taken a step in the right direction, chiefly because we have bound the 
agent, closely and directly, to the home office, and have made it to his in- 
terest to do his business honorably from the beginning. 

The industrial companies have found that ‘the best remedy for lapses— 
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which threatened to destroy them—is to pay a commission on the increase 


in premiums in force. This charges up all lapses to agents—so far as 
commissions on new premiums are concerned—and acts as a wholesome 
check on the writing of poor business, and on the lapsing of business 
which ought to persist. Whatever we may think of the applicability of 
industrial insurance methods to insurance under larger policies, we must 
admit that the industrial companies have overcome difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable, and in the plan outlined above, we have, I believe, the 
essence of the industrial companies’ idea as to compensation of agents, 
which has done so much for them in saving their secured business. 

I have said so much by way of criticism that I am sure no, one will 
grudge me a paragraph in praise of the benefits which life insurance has 
conferred during the past twenty-seven years. The companies have, 
during that time, received from policyholders over three thousand million 
dollars; they have paid over one thousand millions in death claims, and 
nearly as much more in endowments, annuities, dividends and surrender 
values. It will help us to appreciate the significance of these figures if we 
compare them with others which more strikingly impress the imagination. 
A third of a century ago a terrible civil war raged in this country for four 
years. The number of deaths in the Federal armies is officially stated to 
have been over 350,000; the national debt at the close of the war exceeded 
twenty-seven hundred million dolJars, and the Government has since paid 
in pvensions over twenty-one hundred millions. The debt was so great 
that the nation’s ability to pay it was openly questioned, and our pension 
legislation has been the most liberal the world has ever seen; yet, since 
1871, we have naid out for life insurance more than the amount of the 
national debt when at its highest point, and the payments of the life com- 
panies to their members have nearly eaualed the disbursements of the 
Government on account of pensions. The nation poured out blood and 
treasure like water, and laid a heavy burden upon posterity, that it might 
insure its own integrity and perpetuity; under. life insurance individuals 
have freely paid these vast sums that they might insure the integrity and 
perpetuity of their families, and that their posterity might be free. The 
patriot who gives his life for his country and the man who insures his life 
for the protection of his family alike link their being with the future by 
unselfish devotion to present duty, and though they perish outwardly, they 
still live 

“In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.”’ 





The State and Casualty Insurance. 


PRESIDENT GEO. F. SEWARD of the Fidelity and Casualty read a paper 
bearing the above title before the Insurance Commissioners’ convention 
at Milwaukee this week, from which we extract the following: 


Summing up now what has been said, it will be seen that there is ground 
for the companies to ask the States to refrain from certain courses, as 


follows: 


1. From levying taxes on insurance. 

From limiting unduly charter powers. 

From demanding unnecessary capitalization. 

From requiring special deposits in other States. 

From dictating the forms of contracts. 

From legislating so as to annul the clear intent of contracts. 
. From refusing to the companies access to the Federal courts. 

You will see at once that our grievances are such as have been common 
in aJl ages and all lands. It is the undue and unnecessary interference of 
the State with the liberty of the individual of which we complain. 

The case as presented so far is incomplete in one underlying and funda- 
mental particular. The State not only legislates against us overmuch and 
unwisely, but it provides a system of administration under which the com- 
panies are frequently denied the trial of serious issues by the courts. 

Commissioners of insurance in some States are authorized to refuse to 
issue or renew licenses whenever in their jvdgment the public interests 
demand such action. There may be thus destroyed, at a blow, prescriptive 
rights and constitutional rights at the will of an individual who is not 
clothed with the judicial ermine, and who may not even give to the com- 
pany affected a hearing. 

Commissioners of insurance, again, are authorized to examine companies 
and to report to the public upon their condition. It is conceivable that a 
commissioner, acting in all honesty, but from ignorance or incapacity may 
declare a company insolvent, and thus bring about its ruin. 

T have known a case where a given commissioner did declare a company 
insolvent and did simultaneously declare another company sound. He 
mistook the facts both ways; the first company was solvent and lived not- ~ 
withstanding his bull, the second was insolvent and died. 

I have known a commissioner to embrace in a report of the examination 
of a company an arraignment for dishonesty of certain directors who were 
men of repute and integrity in a notable degree, and were innocent of all 
offense. 

There is a word that fitlv describes the practices of the States in the 
matter of insurance legislation at-large, and in this particular matter of 
granting undue powers to commissioners. It is ‘‘paternalism.” 

Paternalism, pure and simple, seeks to control the citizen as if he were 
incapable of self-guidance. Jt substitutes the will of an officer for law. 
Tt knows no courts saving itself and is bound by no precedents. It is 
placed by law above law. 

In its place paternalism is doubtless a good thing. If one may helieve 
tradition, paternalism prevailed on, this continent. from one end of it t* 
the other—vrior to the time of Columbus. It doubtless served 9 200d 
purpose then. The government of China is paternal. If in the course of 
time that government bas become more concerned about its own preroga- 
tives than the welfare of its people, we may not be surprised. nor need we 
say, that the paternal system has proven altogether vicious there. But 
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in this country paternal methods are not popular, and cannot long endure. 
If it were paternalism, pure and:simple, with one lord paramount, we 
might get on more or less well. But we are not let off so easily. We are 
subject to the concurrent rule of forty paternal establishments more or 
less. Do you wonder that we poor insurance sinners and saints often use 
the language of the Episcopal ritual, saying: ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us?’’ 

I know of nothing likely to be so effective to cure paternalism in in- 
surance legislation as the study of insurance problems which you are 
making. You are investigating these problems individually in your sev- 
eral places. You are coming together occasionally and discussing them in 
concert, and that no means of information shall be lacking, you have on 
this occasion asked some of us who are interested in insurance enter- 
prises to come before you and. present our views. If there is merit in 
what we present, I take it for granted that you will perceive it, and there- 
after that you will, as behooves good citizens and officers, ‘take up the 
points in order to secure the abolition of bad laws and the making of better 
ones. You are all ambitious to serve the public interests. How much 
could you not do by deciding together upon the principles of the legisla- 
tion needed, by promulgating the same with your endorsement, and then as 
individuals working upon the legislative bodies of your respective States 
to give effect to them in law? 

But to revise legislation in forty States will take time, and the situation 
demands an instant change, which may be brought about by each one of 
you of his own authority, in his jurisdiction. Let there be an abandon- 
ment on your part of paternal methods. If you ask how this may be done, 
I answer briefly—seek to make no decisions yourselves of matters which 
can be taken in any way before the courts. The threat to withdraw a 
license as a means of enforcing a view, your view of the law, is an un- 
worthy thing. The courts are present to try such issues, whatever they 
may be. No person, and in the category of persons may properly be in- 
cluded for the purposes of this argument insurance corporations, should be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law. And 
process of law is not the will of an insurance commissioner, of a person 
clothed with a little or much brief authority, it is the process of law 
known to the courts. There is not one of you who cannot refuse to be 
arbitrary. If Washington, and even Cesar, refused the kingly crown, 
surely an insurance commissioner may refuse to be a despot, even, if that 
shall be necessary, by laying down his office. If a man’s proudest title in 
this land is to be an American, surely it should be unworthy of an Ameri- 
can officer to do things which are un-American to the last degree. 


Another New Anglo-American Company. 


As soon as Superintendent Payn has completed the necessary examination 
business will be commenced by the Indemnity Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, whose organization is now complete. The company has a capi- 
tal of $200,000, with a paid-up surplus of $100,000 in addition, and will be 
operated from the office of the Norwich Union. Its officers are J. Mont- 
gomery Hare, president; A. F. Losee, vice-president; J. H. Burger and H. 
B. Anthony, secretaries. Needless te say that the progressive, yet con- 
servative, methods which characterize the United States management of 
the Norwich Union will be followed by. the Indemnity Fire. 





Another Scottish Company to Enter the United States. 


A FEW months ago we announced that the Scottish Alliance Assurance 
Company had purchased a controlling interest in the Reading Fire of 
Reading, Pa., and had installed Thomas Scotland as vice-president and 
general manager. It is now stated that General Manager Tipping of the 
former company will arrive in this country some time during the current 
month, with the object of taking such steps as may be necessary to plant 
the Scottish Alliance in the United States. A deposit of $200,000 will 
probably be made in some Eastern State and arrangements perfected to 
enter such States as require a United States deposit not exceeding that 
amount. The Scottish Alliance conspleted ten years of existence in 1897, 
and has made remarkably good progress in that time. Its premium in- 
come last year amounted to £121,193, and there was a trade profit for the 
year, excluding interest, of £13,802. A reserve fund of £55,000 was in 
hand on December 31 last, and the company’s total funds at that date 
aggregated nearly £100,000. During the present year two additional calls 
for capital have been made to provide for the extension of its business, 
so that if it enters this country there will be another staunch foreign 
company added to the already long list. 





Troubles of the Connecticut Indemnity Association. 


On Thursday last a hearing was had before Judge Baldwin of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court, sitting at New Haven, as to the solvency of the 
Connecticut Indemnity Association of Waterbury. As previously an- 
nounced in these columns, Insurance Commissioner Betts some time ago 
ordered that no new policies should be issued until the impairment of the 
company’s working capital should be made up. An extra assessment 
levied on the members failed to place the company in position to liquidate 
its entire indebtedness, and hence this hearing was had to take steps to 
wind up the company. Counsel for the company asked for an adjourn- 
ment for one week in order that action then in progress might be com- 
pleted whereby the company could pay its outstanding claims by com- 
promising at the rate of twenty-five cents on the dollar. The judge re- 
fused to allow further delay, and then a request was made for threee 











days’ delay, during which the directors were to raise $60,000 in- cash, 
which, it was claimed, would make the company solvent. Commissioner 
Betts made no objection to this, leaving the responsibility to the court, 
but intimated that the relief might be but temporary. On Friday the 
judge announced that the company could have until the 14th inst. to 
make good their impairment or else a receiver would be appointed. The 
figures presented to the court showed assets of $120,892; liabilities, $211,- 
750; deficit, $90,858. 





Accident Insurance and the Stamp Tax. 
THE Travelers Insurance Company has received a letter from the office of 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner, of which the following is a part: 


In construing the act it must be done with perfect impartiality and in 
entire consistency with the rights of all persons affected. The Govern- 
ment revenues must first be protected, while to grant the concessions that 
have been asked by your company and others writing similar insurance 
might not result in bringing in less revenue, yet the form of return that 
you ask for would be repugnant to the provisions relating to the manner 
of collecting revenue in the instances mentioned by you. The law specific- 
ally provides how the revenue shall be raised in these instances. It is by 
stamps, bought, affixed and cancelled. The instrument that is taxed 
should carry with it the evidence of the compliance with the law, and you 
have asked this office to allow you to make reports at stated periods and 
remit therewith the amount of stamp taxes required upon the instruments 
issued by you, instead of stamping these instruments, because of the 
trifling amount of the premium in each case (i. e., railroad ticket insur- 
ance, policies issued with the sale of goods, etc.,), it would be extremely 
difficult and burdensome to stamp each and every instrument on issue. 
This office is of opinion and so holds that this concession asked, viz., 
“of reporting at the end of specific periods,’’ cannot be granted. Where 
the instrument is subject to a definite tax that can be determined at its 
issue it must have affixed and cancelled the stamp that the law requires, 
be it large orsmall. This decision is reached after having given the subject 
careful consideration in reference to the multitudinous effects that a 
contrary decision might produce. 





Company Managers and the Tariff Association. 
THE following circular was sent out by THE SPECTATOR, and explains 
itself. In our issue of last week we printed the responses of fifty-five 
companies, and herewith give additional replies that were received too 


late to insert last week: 
NEW YORK, N. Y., September 1, 1898. 


Dear Sir—While the question of reorganizing the Tariff Association of 
New York is attracting so much attention it would doubtless aid ma- 
terially in the solution of the problems to be dealt with if the managers 
of all companies interested would state whether or not they are in favor 
of such reorganization. With a view of obtaining such expression THE 
SPECTATOR sends this circular to managers, and respectfully requests an 
answer to the questions presented, with such remarks as they choose to 
make. 

Trusting you will give this prompt attention, we are yours truly, 

THE SPECTATOR. 

Do you favor a speedy reorganization of the late Tariff Association? 

If not, would you favor the formation of a new one on new lines? 

Are you in favor of a meeting of those interested on September 20, as 
suggested? 

Will your company be represented at such meeting? 

Have you any suggestions to make for publication upon this subject? 

NEW YORK STATE COMPANIES. 

Erie Fire Insurance Company (Buffalo)—Replying to your esteemed 
favor of the ist inst., we wish to say that we are most emphatically in 
favor of the reorganization of the New York Tariff Association, of which 
we have been loyal members since entering that city. We wish to be 
recorded as being in favor of any movement that will have a tendency 
to re-establish rates, and cannot understand why there should be any 
company unfavorable to the same, as the present state of demoralization 
means ruin to all companies writing at prevailing rates. Our company 
certainly will be reperesented at the meeting to be called September 20, 
and we sincerely hope that something will be accomplished to bring about 
a different status. Yours very truly, Jos. M. Kertz, president and man- 
ager. p 

Globe Fire Insurance Company (New York city)—1. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. 
Yes. 4. Yes. 5. No. 


Home Fire Insurance Company (New York city)—1. Yes. 2. Or on 


some reasonable lines. 3. Yes. 4. Yes. 5. None whatever for publica- 
tion. 

Manhattan Fire Insurance Company (New York city)—Our company 
stands ready to join a tariff association formed upon proper lines, whether 
the said tariff association has a membership of more or less than twenty- 
five first-class companies. It would take too long a communication to ex- 
ploit all our individual views in regard to what a model tariff association 
should be, but we will throw out the suggestion that our views in this line 
tend to the formation of a brokers’ board, whereby only licensed brokers 
shall be recognized by companies, and that the rate making power shall 
be composed of only direct company representatives, brokers and broker 
agents being entirely eliminated. We are in favor of the suggested meet- 
ing of September 20. Very truly yours, P. B. Armstrong, president. 

New York Underwriters Agency (New York city)—1. Yes. 2. 
Yes. 4. Yes. 5. - 

German-American Fire Insurance Company (New York city)—1. Yes. 2. 
--——., 3. Yes. 4. Yes. 5. No. Wm. N. Kremer, president. 
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OTHER STATE COMPANIES. 


Aftna Insurance Company (Hartford, Conn.)—Replying to your favor 
of the 1st inst., which came to hand during the writer’s absence on vaca- 
tion, beg to advise that our answer to the first four questions is ‘‘yes,’’ and 
to the last, in regard to suggestions, we have already written President 
Irvin all that we have to say on that subject at present. Yours truly, W. 
B. Clark, president. 

Sun Mutual Insurance Company (New Orleans, La.)—This company 
does no business in New York, but we would like to see a speedy reor- 
ganization of the Tariff Association and the restoration of order in New 
York, as the conditions prevailing there at present are encouraging de- 
moralization all over the country. Charles Janvier, president. 

Teutonia Insurance Company (New Orleans, La.)—We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the situation to pass an intelligent opinion; would 
refer you to our agent, Geo. C. Howe, 135 Broadway, New York. Teutonia. 

German Fire Insurance Company (Pittsburg, Pa.)—1. Yes. 2. 3. 
Yes. 4. Yes, by our New York city agents. 5. No. 

Western Insurance Company (Pittsburg, Pa.)—1l. ———. 2. We favor a 
reorganization on lines proposed by President Irvin in his letter. 3. We 
are. 4. Yes; we will have a representative. 5. Western Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburg, Wm. P. Herbert, secretary. 

Manufacturers and Merchants Fire Insurance Company (Pittsburg, Pa.) 
—We are doing nothing at present rates, and are waiting for the restora- 
tion of adequate rates. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company (St. Paul, Minn.)—1 and 
2. Yes, or a new deal entirely. 3. Yes. 4. If it can be. 5. No. 

Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company (Detroit, Mich.)—1. Yes. 











2. . & Yes. 4. Yes. 5. No. F. H. Whitney, secretary. 
Concordia Fire Insurance Company (Milwaukee, Wis.)—1. Yes. 2. —-—. 
3. Yes. 4. Will endeavor to have a representative there. 5. No. 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Manchester Fire Assurance Company—lIn reply to your esteemed favor 
of the Ist, we beg to state that we are in favor of a reorganization of the 
Tariff Association or the formation of a new one. We have no special 
preference. We should like to have a meeting held at an early date to 
discuss the general question, and will be represented at such a meeting 
should one be determined upon. In our opinion, any tariff association, to 
be permanently successful, must be one that rates everything and that 
limits commissions at a reasonable figure. Yours very truly, G. W. Wens- 
ley, Manager, 





Notes of Companies and Agents. 


The well known San Francisco managerial firm of Edward Brown & 
Son will hereafter be known as Edward Brown & Sons, Herbert Hamilton 
Brown becoming the third member. Coincident with the change in the 
name is a change in location, the new office being located at 411-413 Cali- 
fornia street, in what is easily the largest room occupied by any insurance 
office in the city. Both changes should augur well for the future of this 
enterprising firm, which continues to represent the Svea Insurance Com- 
pany for the Pacific coast and Rocky Mountain districts, and the American 
of Philadelphia and Agricultural for the Pacific coast. 

H. B. Folger, Pacific coast manager of the Ph®nix Insurance Company 
of Hartford, has shown an increase in business each month since his ap- 
pointment last spring, and will doubtless prove a thoroughly acceptable 
representative to President Skilton, who selected him. Mr. Folger is one 
of the best equipped underwriters on the coast, combining, as he does, a 
wealth of theoretical knowledge with an extensive practical experience. 

Manager L. B. Edwards will soon announce two additional companies 
for his enterprising office. 

The Decimal Mutual Life Insurance Company of San Francisco, being 
the old Los Angeles Life and Accident, in fact, expects to resume business 
at an early date, as above. W. G. Taffinder will be its secretary and man- 
ager. Offices have been taken in the Safe Deposit building. 

The Firemans Fund continues to lead everything on the coast, and its 
organization throughout the country generally is known to be of a superior 
order. 

The Pacific Mutual Life is making good progress in its industrial branch 
on the Pacific coast. This new feature bids fair in time to become a 
material, if, indeed, not a leading one, with the Pacific Mutual. _ 

Osborne & Hicks, San Francisco, managers of the Phenix Mutual Life, 
have added.Nevada and Oregon to their California field, and report good 
results as a consequence. Both are young, but experienced field workers, 
and bid fair to prove a strong team in their district. 


Howard Perrin, formerly cashier of the Pacific coast department of the 
Washington Life under Manager Jas. B. Day, has been made San Fran- 
cisco agent, and is proving quite a success in his new position, averaging 
$100,000 per month since appointment in May. J. H. Wright succeeds to 
the cashiership. Major Day has the leading agency of his company in 


point of territory, and is usually among the leaders in results, if not, 


actually on top. ~. EP. 











MERE MENTION. 





Life Insurance Notes. 

—Hammond, Ind., has given birth to the Imperial Guild. 

—Hillmon case comes up for trial once more at Topeka next Monday. 

—H. A. Martin, general agent for the Chicago Guaranty Fund at Philadelphia, 
las resigned. 

—Gage E. Tarbell, third vice-president of the Equitable Life, has returned 
from a European trip. , 
—Union Trust Company of Indianapolis has been appointed receiver of the 
Industrial Life Association of that city. The company’s ordinary business was 
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recently transferred to the Life Assurance Company of America of the same 
city. 

—W. G. Ritter, cashier and local agent for the Pacific Mutual Life at Kansas 
City, Mo., has disappeared. Bs 

—M. D. L. Hayes of Rochester, a prominent life underwriter, died on the 7th 
inst. at the age of sixty-four. 


—In the first six months of 1898 the Mutual Life paid out in death claims and 
endowments the sum of $7,912,428. 

—B. F. Watson has resigned the secretaryship of the recently organized Farm- 
ers and Merchants Life of Galesburg, IIl. 

—A meeting of the plate glass underwriters of Chicago was to be held this 
week to consider the formation of a compact. 

—Sylvester C. J. Ostram of Saginaw, Mich., has been elected president of the 
Home Security Life Association of that place. 

—W. H. Graham, president of the Central Accident of Pittsburg, is the Re- 
publican nominee for Congress from his district. 


—The head of E. H. L. Gregory, an agent of the Mutual Life at Albuquerque, 
N. M., is the latest to fall into Referee Reed’s anti-rebate basket. 


—J. C. Batterson, Jr., has been placed temporarily in charge of the Traveler’s 
liability department in New York, vice E. W. De Leon, resigned. 


—Prof. Wm. P. Stewart of the Mutual Life recently delivered an address be- 
fore the Dubuque Summer school, on ‘“‘Decadence of Sentiment.” 


—Dietrich & Loomis are now Illinois managers for the Bankers Life of New 
York. E. A. Loomis was formerly Wisconsin manager for the Autna Life. 


—The New York Life has disposed of the amusement building in New York 
known as the Olympia to a syndicate for something over one million dollars. 


—Union Mutual Life reports for the first eight months of the current year new 
business aggregating $5,825,111, a gain of $675,139 over the corresponding period 
of 1897. 

—Seven millions of new business in thirty days is the task set before the seven 
agencies of the New York Life in Chicago. Three prizes are to be awarded to 
the leaders. 

—Ida H. Deane of Dover, Del., who recently died from eating poisoned candy 
sent to her by some person as yet unknown, was a representative of the Mutual 
Life of New Yerk. 

—Hiram J. Messenger, Jr., has been appointéd actuary of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. He has been connected with the Metropolitan for some time 
past as assistant actuary. 

—The receiver of the Globe Life and Accident Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis has been authorized to levy an assessment on the members of that con- 
cern who had not paid up in full. 

—On October 1 the Independent Order of Foresters of Toronto will put into 
effect a._new scale of rates to apply only to new members. It will also institute 
“companion courts” for women exclusively. 


—The Aird & Sickels Company of Buffalo has been incorporated to solicit life 
insurance and act as agent. Albert F. Aird, one of the incorporators, is man- 
ager for the Equitable Life in the Queen City. 


—Wallace Campbell has been made a director and vice-president of the North- 
western Life Association of Minneapolis. The increasing business of the com- 
pany required the services of another official. 


—De Forest Bowman of Des Moines, formerly with the Washington, has been 
appointed State agent for the Phoenix Mutual, to succeed R. K. Brockenbaugh, 
who becomes manager of the National Life of Vermont for Rhode Island. 


—A first dividend of about twenty per cent will shortly be paid to claimants 
under policies of the Bay State Beneficiary. There is in hand between $80,000 and 
$100,000 of the emergency fund, with proved claims aggregating $405,000. A later 
dividend will be from the general assets. 


—Iowa and Nebraska agents of the Mutual Life attended a three days’ school 
of instruction at Omaha recently, and secured many valuable hints from Prof. 
Wm. P. Stewart and Statistician John Wilson Guiteau. The Fleming Brothers, 
who control this territory, managed the affair. 


—E. B. Duval has been appointed adjuster at the New York office ofthe Mary- 
land Casualty for the territory operated by E. W. De Leon. Mr. Duval was 
for many years connected with the Fidelity and Casualty as general agent and 
superintendent of its liability department for New York. 


—The Boston Mutual Life Association has had its policies valued by the Ohio 
Insurance Department, and the company found to possess sufficient reserve to 
enable it to qualify under the stipulated premium laws of the State of Ohio, and a 
license authorizing them to transact business in that State has been issued. 


—M. L. Cohn has been appointed inspector of agents for the Royal Union 
Mutual Life of Des Moines, covering the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, with headquarters in the Manhattan building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cohn has been occupying a similar position with the Covenant 
Mutual of St. Louis. ‘ 


—The brethren in Des Moines must dwell together in unity, for, on the 3d inst., 
a majority of the insurance fraternity joined in a picnic. Addresses were made by 
a number of people, and Moore Sanborn, superintendent of agents of the Ameri- 
can Union of New York, was called upon to make a few remarks. Athletic 
sports added to the enjoyment of the day. 
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Fire Insurance Notes. 

—Agency of the AStna at Atlanta has been given up by the Atlanta Home. 

—Horace B. Libby has been elected president of the Cumberland County (Me.) 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

—Commissioner Kurtz of Maryland is waging a vigorous campaign against 
companies doing business without a license. 

—Arthur D. Baker has been made secretary of the Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire of Lansing, to succeed the late Arthur T. Davis. 

—H. G. Whitney, secretary and manager of the Home Fire of Utah, has been 
elected a member of the board of education of that city. 

—R. L. Johnston, special agent of the Virginia Fire and Marine, has appointed 
James I. Loeb general agent at Chicago for the company. 

—The hearing on the injunction to restrain Commissioner McNall from in- 
terfering with the Connecticut Fire has been postponed until the 29th inst. 


—Merchants of Astoria, Ore., are considering the advisability of forming a 
local fire insurance company. They claim that rates can be reduced over fifty per 
cent. ° 
—McNall has revoked the license of G. A. Bailey, the Kansas State agent of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn, the reason alleged being the use of the Clarkson rate 
book. 


—Marine insurance companies are said to be from $650,000 to $800,000 in pocket 
by reason of the war premiums collected since the blowing up of the Maine last 
February. 


—Officers elected by the Western Union at the Niagara Falls meeting last 
week are George T. Cram, president; William Trembor, vice-president; J. A. 
Kelsey, secretary. 

—Robert N. Hughes has been appointed special agent by the Southern de- 
partment of the Imperial, to succeed Charles W. Phillips, who has enterd the 
service of the Royal. 


—Lieut. J. S. Frelinghuysen of Troop A and a member of the firm of Jame- 
son & Frelinghuysen, arrived in New York last week with his troop from the 
Porto Rico expedition. 

—An attempt is being made in New Orleans to organize the United Citizens 
Insurance Company upon the ruins of the defunct Interstate. Dr. C. C. Emery 
is the prime mover in the premises. 


—Attorney-General Monett of Ohio has informed Superintendent Matthews 
that under the Neil law the license of an agent who joins a local board can be 
revoked and a fine assessed of not more than $1000. 


—Richard R. Paxson of Lahaska, Pa., died suddenly on the 5th inst., at the age 
of seventy. He was secretary and treasurer of the Lahaska and Doylestown 
Mutual insurance companies, two small fire mutuals. 

—W. D. Paisley, president; A. R. Lewis, vice-president; William Pearce, treas- 
urer, and Miss Ida Banks, secretary, are the officers recently elected by the 
Underwriters Association of Garrett and Alleghany counties, Ind. 


—Edwin Crawford and Fred G. Smiti, two clerks in the office of the West- 
chester, who were in the naval reserves during the war and saw service on the 
United States steamship Yankee, have returned to their desks. The company 
evinced its friendly feeling toward them by paying their salaries in full for the 


time of their absence, and also presented each of them with a handsome gold 
watch. 


ACKNOWLEDGIIENTS. 
—Vermont insurance report for 1898 has arrived. 


—Part II. of the twenty-eighth annual report of the Michigan Insurance de- 
partment has been received from Commissioner Campbell. 


—Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual for 1898, dealing with British insurance 


offices, has made its appearance, so that now we can get posted as to the latest 
figures. 


—Interstate Casualty Company of New York is sending out to its friends and 


agents boxes of lead pencils. They are of the patent paper type, and are in 
patriotic colors. 


The Record Insurance Directory of New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey 
City and Hoboken for 1898-1899 has been received. It it a well-printed, well- 
arranged and simple work of reference. 











TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION, 
—Home Guardian of America is a new fraternal at Sterling, Ill. 
—Reported that the resignation of the Grand Rapids Fire from The Union 
took effect last. Saturday. : 


—The St. Leuis board has raised the assessment from one per cent to one 
and a quarter per cent of the premiums collected. 


—Two detached assistancies operated by the Metropolitan on the west side of 
Chicago are to be converted into superintendencies. 


—Agents of the Granite State Fire were banqueted on Tuesday evening at the 
Wentworth, New Castle, N. H., and listened to speeches from insurance men, 


naval officers and railroad men, besides others prominent in business and political 
circles. 
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NSURANCE REPORTS WANTED. 


Copies CONNECTICUT INSURANCE REPORTS, 
LIFE, for 1870, 1871, 1872, 1874, 1875, 1880, and MAS- 
SACHUSETTS INSURANCE REPORTS, LIFE, for 1866, 
1867, 1868, 1869, 1879. 

Address, stating price, 

“— v. 2” 
P. O. Box 1117, 
New York. 








Subscribers to THE SPECTATOR Take Note. 
ET A BINDER FOR YOUR SPECTATOR. 


No systematic reader of a technical journal, like THE SPECTATOR, 
should waste the full value of the subscription price paid by throwing away 
the paper after reading, but should keep it on file for future reference. 
Prominent company managers and other underwriters who keep THE 
SpzcTaTor on file will testify to the benefits derived thereby. 

Send $1 OO to the undersigned and we will forward a handsome 
binder that will carry 26 numbers of the paper or one volume, bound sub- 
stantially in cloth and stamped on the front cover and back with gilt inscrip- 
tion of the name of the journal. 


i THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 William Street, New York. 





CATALOGUE OF 


INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS, 
en 
95 William Street, NEW YORK. | 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


Joyce on Insurances. 


A treatise on marine, fire, life, accident and all other 
insurances, including mutual benefit (assessment) socie- 
ties, covering also general average and, so far as 
applicable, rights, remedies, pleading, practice and 
evidence. 


: By JOSEPH A. JOYCE. 





In Four Volumes of 1,000 Pages Each. 


The most thorough and complete treatise and working book on this sub- 
ject. Exhaustive in its entirety ; exhaustive in every chapter, Containing: 
rules and definitions, comparisons of conflicting decisions, separate chapters 
on technical points, pertaining to particular insurances, with numerous quota- 
tions from and citations of decisions in this country, England and Canada. 

It is an exhaustive work, covering all kinds of insurances, so far as there 

e any decisions in courts of last resort. 

JOYCE ON INSURANCES is a cyclopzedia of all legal insurance works 
brought up to date, and should be in the library of every insurance man—be 
he manager, general agent, local agent or broker. 

Each subject in this work is so exhaustively considered as to constitute in 
effect a treatise in itself. 

The Spectator Company are sole agents for the insurance world for this 
publication, and all orders must be placed through them. 

The four volumes are handsomely bound in law sheep, and makea valuable — 
addition, in appearance as well as contents, to any law insurance library. 


Price, $24.00 net, delivered. 


Adaress, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York City. 








95 William Street, - ° ° 
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Mercantile Hgencies. 


figencp Wants. 








OLMES MERCANTILE AGENCY AND INSPECTION BUREAU, 


Devoted exclusively to the interests of Life and Accident Insurance Companies 
and Associations, and engaged only in furnishing them REPORTS, INVESTIGATIONS 
and INSPECTIONS in any part of the United States and Canada from reliable Attorneys- 
at-Law, and no pains or expense is spared to get reliable, prompt and satisfactory reports. 

My blanks for reports are supplied free, in quantities desired, and I render a detailed 
statement and bill on the first of each month, only for reports returned made during the 
previous month, No subscription fee required, Special trained Inspectors in my employ 
in all large cities. I have permission to refer to any of the many Companies for whom I 
now do business. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES B. HOLMES, Proprietor, 182 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OMPETENT AGENTS CAN SECURE EXCELLENT 
CONTRACTS with the EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY of N. Y., to work in Boston and State of Massachusetts. Every 
possible facility—including birth-day cards, etc.—given to help to obtain 
business. Apply with reference. 


FREDERICK EVERILL, General Agent, 
EQUITABLE BLpDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








Charter for Sale. 








OR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN A SUC- 


cessful State Fire Mutual with a valuable Charter permitting policies to be written 
on the non-assessment plan. Is doing a State. business, writing fire and tornado on both 
city and farm property. Is well advertised. Two years old. Now writing $25,000 cash 
premiums annually. No uopaid losses to assume. Price of interest, $5,000 cash. Address 
with references, “RM. P.” 


513 Home INsurANCE BuILpING, CHICAGO. 


Fectuarial. 

















AVID PARKS FACKLER, 


Ex-President Actuarial Society, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
35 Nassau St., NEw YorK (Rooms 1404-5), Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 


Letters addressed—D. P. Fackler, Actuary, New York,—arrive promptly. 





|. en MENANDER DAWSON, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


The patronage of Companies, Societies, Agents and Private Per- 
sons solicited. 


Room 556. No. 11 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 








Onsurance Accountants, 








S. E. STRICKLAND, C. P. A. 
JOHN McINTYRE. 


JAMES McINTYRE. 


C= & McINTYRE, 


INSURANCE 
ACCOUNTANTS. 


FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE. 


48 PINE STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 








Company Wants. 








ANTED—BROKERS FoR CASUALTY 
Insurance Company in every town in Penn- 
sylvania. Exclusive Territory to good men, Em- 
ployers and Public Liability, Team and Street 
Railway, Personal Accident, Elevator and Steam 
Boiler lines written. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL INDEMNITY CoO. 


ScRANTON, Pa. 





ANTED—FIRST-CLASS COMPETENT INSUR- 
_ ance men, who can produce a good business, to represent the Security Mutual 
Life Association of Binghamton, New York, in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Liberal contracts will be made with reliable parties. 
THE J. V. McINTYRE COMPANY (Incorporated), 


Managers Southern Department, 
No. 23 Warder Building, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 





ANTED—A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced Superintendent of Agencies. A good record and bond 
absolutely necessary. Those unable to qualify please do not apply. 


Address, HERBERT N. FELL, General Agent, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. or N. Y., 


CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 





ANTED.—MEN OR WOMEN WELL UP IN 
Industrial Life Insurance; office or field work. Knowledge of 

French useful. Apply, stating references, to 
“INDUSTRIAL,” 


P. O. Box 1117, New York. 





ANTED—A RELIABLE, ENERGETIC AGENT 


to assist Local Agents in closing business and to write applications 

personally, Permanent employment with liberal contract to one competent 
to fill the position. First-class references required. 

Address, 

. J. W. IREDELL, Jr., General Manager, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INs. Co., CINCINNAT! 





ANTED, IN INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TER- 


ritories, reliable, active agents to do special work in centres of immense ma- 
turing crops and cattle interests. Good chance for ladies and gentlemen to make money 


quick. Write 
N. S. ERNST, Manacen, - 


EQuiTas_Le Lire AssURANCE SOCIETY, 
DENISON, TEXAS. 





GENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR N. J. AND PENNA. 


Wanted by the Denver Lirg Insurance Company. This is a stipulated Prem- 
ium Company, and will offer good contract territory. 
WM. C. NEWMAN, NICOLAI & NEWMAN, 
General Aer for New jersey, General fon for Pennsyfvania, 
62 and 64 William Street, 131 S. Fourth Street, - 
New York City. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANTED—AGENTS IN COLORADO OR TEXAS— 


an ideal field for Summer or Winter—for the Kansas Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. The Kansas law requires deposit.withthe State Treasurer of the full legal reserve, 
in addition to original deposit of $100,000, this being the most absolute security required 
by i State in the Union, without a single exception. 

This company’s business shows an increase of about 70 per cent thus far, in 1898, 
over the corresponding months of 97. If you can write insurance at all, you can place 
the very attractive plans of the Kansas Mutual. Address, WM. PENN HOWLAND, 

General Agent for Texas and Colorado, Denver, Coto. 





. 


ANTED—A PRODUCER, TO ASSIST LOCAL 
Agents in Northern and Eastern New York. To the right man ample material 
and every facility will be given to start in and write business at once. 
F. A. McNAMEE, 
Manager Equitable Life Assurance Scciety, 
38 and 40 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Apply with reference. 
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insurance Hdjusters., 


Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED 1865, 
ENRY A. LANDGRAFF & CoO., 


ADJUSTERS OF FIRE LOSSES FOR THE INSURED. 


REFERENCES: 


Tne H. B. Claflin Company, Tefft, Weller & Co., Sweetser, Pembrook & Co., Heywood 
Bros. & Co., The New York Biscuit Co.. McKesson & Robbins, Dodge & Olcott. 


OFFICES : 


NEW YORK, 4g Cedar St. BOSTON, 75 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 416 Walnut St. BUFFALO, 202 Main St. 


BALTIMORE, 12 South St. 








Bnsurance Lawyers. 


JOHN NAGHTEN. M, J. NAGHTEN 


OHN NAGHTEN & CO., 


FIRE INSURANCE, 
Established 1863. 181 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1876. 
T. H. WeBsTER. E. N. Wirey. C, P. JENNINGS. A. W. BECKER. 
EBSTER, WILEY & CO., 
INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
166 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Illinois State Agents Commerce Insurance Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Cook County Managers, Lion Fire Insurance Co., London, Eng. 








D. GARRETT COMPANY. 
INSURANCE LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 


Adjusters and Collectors of Claims under Life, Fire, Marine 
and Accident Policies Against Stock Companies, Mutuals, 
Lloyds and Assessment Life Companies. 
REPRESENTED BY COUNSEL IN 
EVERY INSURANCE CENTER. 
HEAD OFFICE: 29 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








OGSWELL & MURPHY, 
Nos. 6 and 8 WesT CourT STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


General Fire Insurance Agents, Brokers and Adjusters. 
Reliable Insurance written throughout the Southern States. Large lines 
solicited. 
REFERENCES—Menmpuis, TENN. 


Memphis National Bank; First National Bank; Geo. Arnold Co., Wholesale Grocers ; 
W. N, Wilkerson & Co., Wholesale Druggists; Orgill Bros. & Co., Wholesale Hardware, 





Cuaries TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869, W. C. Bennett. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 
and Brokers, 389 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
Surplus lines. 





GENERAL AGENCY OF 
— G. KINNEY, 35-37 Nassau St., New York, 


REPRESENTING 
ALEXANDRIA INSURANCE CO., Organized 1870. 
MT, VERNON F, INSURANCE CO., ‘“ 1888, 


Excess Lines on good business solicited from agents and brokers throughout the 
United States. 





—— PARMENTER, 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT Anp BROKER, 
298 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Surplus Lines, Agents and Correspondents Wanted. 





 * eetdaaieeanaee & CO., GENERAL AGENTS OF 


The Commercial Fire Ins. Co. of Wilmington, Del. Excess Lines 


Solicited. 
4II AND 413 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


OLGER DE ROODE, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
166 La SaLLe STREET, CuIcaGo. 


Representing Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co., England, United Firemens 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


Over 25 years experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its branches. 
Your patronage invited. 





T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
e 470 Calumet Building, No. 189 La Salle Street, Chicago. Facilities for placing 
large lines on all classes of insurable property. 





ILSON & MAYER, 
236 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 


Western Agents for the Commercial Fire Insurance Company of Wilmington, Delaware 
Surplus Lines and Special Hazards placed in Standard Stock Companies, 
CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





’ Gro, W. MontTGomErRY. M. L. C. Funxnouser. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 184 LaSalle St., ‘‘ The Temple,” Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins. 

Co., Newark ; Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins, Co., Milwaukee; Wiscon- 

sin Fire Ins. Co. of Milwaukee ; Caledonian-American Ins. Co., of New York, and Lloyds 
Plate Glass Ins. Co., of New York. Telephone, Express 303, 





J. BROWNE, FIRE INSURANCE, 
e Room 501, 230 La Salle Street, Chicago 
Special facilities for placing large lines. 
General Agent WOOSTER INSURANCE OO. of Danbury, Conn. 


< 








W. T. Woops, President, D. B, HAutsTED, Vice-President, 
C, E. W. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


LLOYDS 
ss FLAUE OLASS 
ra 


Cash Capital Incorporated 
$250,000. 1882. 


Largest Assets, Largest Incorne and Largest Reserve of any Plate 
Glass Insurance (Company in the World. 








VER $1750 FIRST YEAR, OVER $2500 SECOND 
year paid to agents who write one application daily. For particulars, write 
A. E, FORREST, Secretary, 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
217 LA SALL£ STREET, CHICAGO. 





HE McGILLIARD AGENCY CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES OF | 

THE INDIANA, THE VERNON, AND THE FORT WAYNE 

INSURANCE CO’S OF INDIANA 


ADDRESS, 
Nos. 145 and 147 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INSURANCE 


P H E N IX COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
4% CEDAR ST. 








‘* Weigh all things and hold fast to that which is good.” 


ANTED—LIVE LIFE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to know that 


The Is one of the few companies operating on a scientific, 
° ‘intermediate ” ground, approximating the English system. 
Chicago Can, if need be, put up the FULL LEGAL RESERVE on 
every outstanding policy. 
Guaranty Is not burdened with a mass of old post-mortem business. 
Fund Licensed in fifteen States. 
Life 


Society 


W. M. MICK, General Manager, 810 OLD CoLony BLpG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get in on the ground floor and grow up with the Company. 
Send for sample circulars. 





FISSOCIATED : 
teil A 
Lutew) 
M UU AL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
BRANCH OFFICE 
Manufacturers Building 45 William Street, 
Brooklyn, City of New York Manhattan, City of New York 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLYN 30—CorTLANDT 7(8 
, 


HOME OFFICE 


D. R. MORSE, Treasurer 
W. D. JENCKES, Secretary 


JAMES T. HOILE, President 
CHAS, E, TEALE, Vice-Pres’t 





— PLACE FOR YOUR OVER-AGED 


RISKS is no longer to send them to your Company and 
have them rejected, but send them direct to 


THE OLD WAYNE MUTUAL LIFE, 


Indianapolis, Ind., who make a specialty of OLD PEOPLE’s IN- 
SURANCE AT POPULAR RATES. 


Write for supplies ‘and our gilt-edged terms to agents. 





HE ESTY AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 


—IS ACCEPTED BY— 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co.’s. 
Factory Improvement Committee of the New Englaad Insur- 
ance Exchange. 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwriters. 
St. Louis Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Factory Insurance Association of N. 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Company. 
Southeastern Tariff Association, and others. . 


A Mica Seated Valve 


Is used, which is non-corrodible, non-adhesive 
and imperishable. 


ESTY SPRINKLER CoO., 
66 MILL STREET. LaconiA, N. H 





—THE— 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New Yorx. 





CHARTERED 1874. 
The Oldeat New York Company in its Line, 


January 1, 1898, 
Assets, - - 


5 Caprrat ano Ner Sunpius, - 


$512,862.52 
263,122.37 


Evcene H. WInstLow .....---- President 

Danrge. D. WHITNEY Vice-President 
See’y 

Cuas. F. Poccs, Gen. Agt.. 

se *-e—wy No. 164 La Salle St. HICAGO, 


MU 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 
HE NORTHWESTERN BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 
eee UP TO DATE... 


Sickness, Accident and Death Benefit Insurance. 


CLAIMS PAID, - - - - $160,000.00 
SURPLUS, - -.- - - 25,000.00 


MONTHLY PREMIUMS. MONTHLY INDEMNITIES. 
Two reliable managers wanted for New York and Pennsylvania. 


GOOD CONTRACTS. GOOD TERRITORY. LARGE RENEWALS, 





V. D. CLIFF, GEN’L-MANAGER, DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 





ESTABLISHED 1853, 


HE THURINGIA INSURANCE CO. 
OF ERFURT, GERMANY. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT, 41 and 43 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y: 
F. G. VOSS. Manager and Attorney. 





SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Or NEw York. 
Office, 135 and 137 BROADWAY. 





ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1809, 


OFFICE: 
CORNER PINE AND WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK CITY 





ETROIT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Detroit, MIcuH. 

Reserve Tables computed by David P. Fackler, Actuary, 
Several kinds of policies issued. ° 

Contracts—Ground Floor. Handsome first commissions, with first-class 

renewals. Write A. C. MILLER, President. 


Premiums safe. 





~ RA\LWAY OFFICIALS & EMPLOYES 


ACCIDENTASSOCIATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WE PAY AGENTS TO REPRESENT US AND NOT TALK P 
AGAINST OTHER COMPANIES. : 
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1850. 1898. 


The United States Life Instrance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








All Policies now issued by this Company contain the following 
clauses : 

** After one year from the date ot issue, the liability of the Com- 
pany under this policy shall’ not be disputed.” 

“This policy contains no restriction whatever upon the insured, in 
respect either of travel, residence or occupation.” 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory 
proofs have been received. 





Active and successful Agents wishing to represent this Company, may com- 
municate with RICHARD E. CocHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: FINANCE COMMITTEE; 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. || GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Vice-President. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 2d Vice-President. 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-Pres. JOHN J. TUCKER, Builder. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Secretary. 

. L. KENWAY, Ass’t Secretary. E. H. PERKINS, JR. 

M. T. STANDEN, Actuary. Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 

ARTHUR C. PERRY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN, Medical Director. JAMES R. PLUM, Leather. 


Letters, Fables and Sayings 











“ Amicus.” 


Under the above title the quaint and witty writings of 
“ Amicus” which have heretofore appeared in The Weekly 
Statement (published by the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York) have been combined and issued i: book form. 
The “Amicus” letters, dated from Hayville, have attracted 
widespread attention among life insurance men, current prac- 
tices being treated in a delicately humorous manner, which is 
particularly entertaining. The fables and sayings convey in a 
most palatable form truths and hints which can be turned to 
profitable account by the enterprising solicitor as well as afford- 
ing him amusement in his leisure hours. “Amicus” and J. T. 
Phelps (in his “ Life Insurance Sayings”) have contributed a 
valuable fund of wit and pat aphorisms to the insurance world, 
and every body engaged in the business, especially those possess- 
ing insurance libraries, should have a copy of each book. The 
“Letters, Fables and Sayings of ‘Amicus’” is beautifully 
printed on fine paper, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 





Price Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address, 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Sole Selling Agents (for the insurance world), 


95 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





Incorporated 1819. 


Charter Perpetual. 
Cash Capital..... Dike x tbemn nis seed bee aden epee $4,000,000.00 
Ce RII son vi csiivicn sc qaie a vtncewcereseecns epoeeeevenees 12,089,089.98 
Total Diabilitiess.< cei6.o06 oc cvciciscesins cccneies seeccsins eae 3,655,370.62 
Net Surplus. ..cccscccsccccccccscscccsccsnescccvesesceves 4,433,719.36 
Losses Paid in 79 YVears.....0.+:ssecccccccsecececscecveces 81,125,621.50 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. E, O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres. 
A. C. ADAMS, 


HENRY E. REES, } Assistant Secretariesc_ 


WESTERN BRANCH, { KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. General Agents, 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, § WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. { W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, General 
San Francisco, Cal, ; SEE SPN t Agents. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 LaSalle St. 
INLAND MARINE - NEW YORK, 52 William St. 
DEPARTMENT. } BOSTON, 12 Central St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut St. 





IFE, --°--- 


Endowment, 
i «~« Accident 
Insurance. 


HE 4ETNA Life Insurance Company, 

of Hartford, Conn., grants Policies 

containing every desirable feature. Refer- 

ence, its numerous patrons, Address the 
Company for Insurance or an Agency. 


LARGEST COMPANY in the World 
writing Life and Accident Insurance. 


MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, 
Managers Life Department, 
Germania Building, 

Cor. Cedar and William Streets, New York. 


GEO. C. STERLING, 
General Agent Accident Department. 


La 2 Sie 


